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NO. 12.—L’INDEPENDANT. 


* ° 4 _ j + t 
Raving dosed our realers with a round dozen of our versions of the great lyric poet of | 


France, they will probably begin to cry mercy. We have uo intention of inflicting aay more 
upon 





THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Ye slaves of vanity, respect 
My independent tone ; 
’Tis in the shade of Poverty 
That Freedom I have known. 
Judge by my songs, that she inspires, 
How strong her hold must be : 
None but Lisette has right to smile 
To hear me boast, I’m free. 


Yes, in society I rove, 
Poor savage, to and fro ; 

To ward off slavigy my sole arms 
Good humour, oat é bow. 

My shafts are dipped in satire, sped 
When others draw on me: 
None but Lisette has right to smile 
To hear me boast, I'm free. 


We laugh at flatterers of the Louvre, 
Valets, aye crouching down 
In that hotel for passers by 
Who chance to wear a crown. 
We laugh when minstrels at that door 
Sing, beg, and bend the knee! 
None but Lisette has right to smile 
To hear me boast, I’m free. 


All power’s a bore: alaz! how dull 
Must be the monarch’s sway ! 
He’s the conductor of the chain; 
His prisoners are more gay. 
I'll never be seduced to rule ; 
Love is my guarautee : 
None but Lisette has right to smile 
To hear me boast, I'm free. 


At peace with fate, I take my way, 
And know nor care nor sorrow, 
Rich in the bread I've got to-day, 
The hopes that gild the morrow. 
Heaven guides me well—each eve the conek 
That suits me best I see: 
None but Lisette has right to smile 
To bear me boast, I’m free. 


But what! Lisette before me stands 
Decked in her brightest charms, 
And fondly seeks with Hymen's chains 
To load my loving arms. 
Ah! how an empire may be lost! 
No foolish match !—I flee! 
Aye keep, Lisette, the right to smile 
To hear me boast, I'm free. w. Y. 


WALTER SCOTT AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 





The following preface to Mr. Putnam’s new edition of Irving’s works will be found well 
worth perusal. It contains an account of the recognition of Mr, Irving's literary merits in 
the old country, whichis not generally known. The liberal offer and the modest retusa! of 
five hundred pounds per annum are rare occurrences in literary life, 

The following papers, with two exceptions, were written in England, 
and formed but part of au intended series for which I have made notes 
and memorandums. Before I could mature a plan, however, circum- 
stances compelled me tu send them piecemeal to the United States, where 
they were published from time to time in portions or numbers. It was 
not my intention to publish them in Eugland, being conscious that much 
of their contents could be interesting only to American readers, and in 
truth, being deterred by the severity with which American productions 
nad been treated by the British press. 

By the time the contents of the first volume had appeared in this oc- 
casional manner, they began to find their way across the Atlantic, and 
to beinserted, with miuy kind encomiums,in the London Literary Gazette. 
It_was said, also, that » London bookseller intended to publish them in a 
collective form. I determined, therefore, to bring them forward myself, 
that they mightat least have the benetit of my superintendence and re- 
vision. I accordingly took the printed numbers which I had received 
from the United States, to Mr. John Marray, the emineat publisher, from 
whom I had already received friendly attentions, and left them with him 
for examiuation, informiug him that should he be inclined to briag them 
before the public, | had materials enough on hand for a second volume. 
Several days having elapsed without any communication from Mr. Mar- 
ray, I addressed a note to him. in which I construed his silence into a 
tacit rejection of my work, and begged that the numbers I had left with 
him might be returned to me. The following was his reply. 


My Dear Sir, 

I entreat you to believe that I feel truly obliged by your kind intentions towards 
me, and that [ entertain the most unfeigned respect for your most tasteful talents. 
My house is completely filled with workpeople at this time, and I have orly an 

ce to transact business in; and yesterday I was wholly occupied, or I should 
have done myselfthe pleasure of seeing you. 

If it would not suit me to engage in the publication of your present work, it is 
only because I do not see that scope in the nature of itwhich would enable me to 
make those satisfactory accounts between us, without which I really feel no satis. 
faction in engaging—but I will do all Lean to promote their circulation, and shall 
be most ready to attend to any future plan of yours. 

With inuch regard, L remain, dear sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Joun Merray. 

This was disheartening, and might have deterred me from any further 

rosecution of the matter, had the question of republication in Great 

ritain entirely rested with me; but I apprehended the appearance of a 
spurious edition. ‘1 now thought of Mr. Archibald Constable as publisher, 





| naving been treated by him with much hospitality during a visit to Edin- 


| burgh; bat first I determined to submit my work to Sir Walter (then | 


| Mr.) Scott, being encouraged to do so by the cordial reception I had ex- 
perienced from him at Abbotsford a few years previously, and by the fa- 


} 


| vourable opinion he had expressed to others of my earlier writings. I ac- 


cordingly sent him the printed numbers of the Sketch Book in a parcel by | 


coach, and at the same time wrote to him, hinting that since L had had 
the pleasure of partaking of his hospitality, a reverse had taken place in 
my affairs which made the successful exercise of my pen all-important to 
‘ine; [ begged him, therefore, to look over the literary articles I had for- 
warded to him, and, if he thought they would bear European republica- 
tion, to ascertain whether Mr. Constable would be inclined to be the pub- 
lisher. y 
The parcel containing my work went by coach to Scott's address in 
| Edinburgh; the letter went by mail to his residence in the country. By 
the very first post I received a reply, before he had seen my work. 
| J] was down at Kelso,” said he, “ when your letter reached Abbots- 


and do all in my power to forward your views—l! assure you nothing 
will give me more pleasure.” ; 

The hint, however, about a reverse of fortune had struck the quick ap- 
prehension of Scott, and, with that practical and efficient good will which 
belonged to his nature, he had already devised a way of aiding me. A 
woolly periodical, he went on to inform me, was about to be set up in 
Edinburgh, supported by the most respectable talents, and amply far- 
nished with all the necessary information. The appointment of the edi- 
tor, for which ample funds were provided, would be live hundred pounds 


situation, being apparently at his disposal, he frankly offered to me. The 
work, however, he intimated, was to have somewhat of a political bear- 
ing, and he expressed an apprehension that the tone it was desired to 
adopt might not suit me. “ Yet I risk the question,” added he, “because 
I know no man so well qualified for this important task, and perhaps be- 
cause it will necessarily bring you to Edinburgh. If my proposal does 
not suit, you need only keep the matter secret and there is no harm done. 
‘And for my love I pray you wrong me not.’ If on the contrary you 
think it could be made to suit you, let me know as soon as possible, ad- 
dressing Castle-street, Edinburgh.” 

In a postscript, written from Edinburgh, he adds, “I have jast come 
here, and have glanced over the Sketch Book. It is positively beautital, 
and increases my desire to crimp you, if it be possible. Some difficulties 
there always are in managing sach a matter, especially at the outset; but 
we will obviate them as much as we possibly can.” , 

The following is from an imperfect draught of my reply, which under- 
Went some moditicationa in the copy sent. 

“I cannot express how much I am gratified by your letter. I had be- 
gun to feel as it I had taken an unwarrantable liberty ; but, somehow or 
other, there is a genial sunshiue about you that warms every creeping 
thingiuto heart aud confidence. Your literary proposal both surprises 
and flatters me, as it evinces a much higher opiuion of my talents than I 
have myself.” 

I then wenton to explain that I found myself peculiarly anfitted for 
the situation offered to me, not merely by my political opinions, but by 
the very constitution and habits of my mind. “ My whole course of life,” 
[ observed, “ has been desultory, and I am unfitted for any periodically 
recurring task, or any stipulated laboar of body or mind. I have no com- 
mand of my talents, such as they are, and have to watch the vary‘ngs of 
my mind as I would those of a weather-cock. Practice and training may 
bring me more into rule; but at present I am as useless for regular ser- 
vice as one of my own country Indiaus, or a Don Cossack. 

I mest, therefore, keep on pretty much asT have begun; writng when 
I can, not when I would. I shall occasionally shift my residence, and 
wr. > whatever is suggested by objects befure me, or whatever rises 


. : . . 5° . . 
in my imagination; and hope to write better and more copiously by and 
b 





y: 

“Tam playing the egotist, but I know no better way of answering 
your proposal than by showing what a very ool-tor-nothiag kind of be- 
ing I am. Should Mr. Constable feel inclined to make a bargain tor 
the wares I have on hand, he will encourage me to further enterprise; 
and it will be something like trading with a gipsy for the fruits of his 
pesaes, who may at one time have nothing but a wooden bow! to of- 
er, and at another time a silver tankard.” 

In reply, Scott expressed regret, but not surprise, at my declining what 
might have proved a troublesome duty. He thea recurred to the original 
subject of our correspondence; entered into a detail of the various terms 
upon which arrangements were made between authors and booksellers, 
that I might take my choice; expressing the most encouraging confidence 
of the success of my work, and of previous works which J had produced 
in America. “I did no more,’’ added he, “than open the trenches with 
Constable; but I am sureif you will take the trouble to write to him, you 
will find him disposed to treat yourovertures with every degree of atten- 
tion. Or, if you think it of consequence in the first place to see me, I shall 
be in London in the course of a month, and whatever my experieuce can 
command is most heartily at your command. But | can add little to what 
I have said above, except my earnest recommendation to Constable to 
enter into the negotiation.’’* 

Before the receipt of this most obliging letter, however, I had determin- 
ed to look to no leading bookseller for a launch, but to throw my work 
before the public at my own risk, and let it sink or swim according to its 
merits. I wrote to that effect to Scott, and soon received a reply ; 

“T observe with pleasure that you are going to come forth in Britain. 
Itis certainly not the very best way to publish on one’s own accompt; 
for the booksellers set their face against the circulation of such works as 
do not pay an amazing toll to themselves. Bat they have lost the art of 
altogether damming up the road in such cases between the author and the 
public, which they were once able to do as effectually as Diabolus in 
John Bunyan’s Holy War closed up the windows of my Lord Under- 
standing’s mansion. I um sure of one thing, that you have only to be 
kuown to the British public to be admired by them, and | would not say 
so unless [ really was of that opinion. 

“If you ever see a witty but rather local publication called Black wood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, you will tiud some notice of your works in the last 
number: the author is a friend of mine, to whom I have iutroduced you 
in your literary capacity. His name is Lockhart, a young man of very 





* Teannot avoid subjoining ina note a succeeding paragraph of Scott’s letter, 


characteristic to be omitted. Some time previously I had sent Miss Sophia Scott 

small duodecimo American editions of her father’s poems published in Edinburgh 
in quarto volumes ; showing the “ nigromancy”’ of the American press, by which 
a quart of wine is conjured into a pint bottle. Scott observes: “In my hurry, I 


with the American volumes. I am not quite sure I can add my own, since you 
have made her acquainted with much more of pre's folly than she would ever 
otherwise have learned; for I had taken special care they should never see any 


of those things during their earlier years. I think I told you that Walter is sweep 
ing the firmament with a feather like amaypole and indenting the pavement with | 
a sword like a scythe—in other words, he has become a whiskered hussar in the 
13th dragoons.” 





ford. Iam now on my way to town, and will converse with Constable, | 


sterling a ae with the reasonable prospect of further advantages. This | 


which, though it does not relate to the main subject of our correspondence, was too | 


have not thanked you in Sophia's name for the kind attention which furnished her | 





— ———_————— ————<—<———— 


considerable talent, and who will soon be intimately connected with m 
family. My faithful friend Knickerbocker is to be next examined a 
illustrated. Constable was extremely willing to enter into consideration 
of a treaty for your works, but I foresee will be still wore so when 

Your name is up, and may ge 

From Toledo to Madrid. 
———— And that will soon be the case. I trust to be in London about 
_ the middle of the month, and promise myself great pleasure in once again 
shaking you by the hand.” 

The tirst volume ot the Sketch Book was put to press in London as I 
had resolved, at my own risk, by a bookseller unknown to fame, and with- 
| outavy of the usual arts by which a work is trumpeted into notice. Still 
| some attention had been called to it by the extracts which had previous- 
_ ly appeared in the Literary Gazette,and by the kind word spoken by the 
| editor of that periodical, and it was getting into fair circulation, when my 
| worthy bookseller failed before the first month was over, and the sale 
| was interrupted. 

At this janeture Scott arrived in London. I called to him for help, as I 
was sticking im the mire, and, more propitious than Hercules, he put his 
own shoulder to the wheel. Through his favourable representations, 
Murray was quickly induced to undertake the future publication of the 
work which he had previously decljned. A further edition of the first 
volume was struck off and the second volame was put to press, and from 
that time Murray became my publisher, condacting himeselfin all his deal- 
ings with that fair, open, and liberal spirit which had obtained for him 
the well-merited appellation of the Prince of Booksellers. 

Thus, under the kind and cordial auspices of Sir Walter Seott, I 
my literary career in Europe; and I feel that I am but discharging, in @ 
trifling degree, my debt of gratitude to the memory of that golden-heart- 
ed man in acknowledging my obligations to him.—But who of his literary 
contemporaries ever applied to him for aid or counsel that did not expe 
rience the most prompt, generous, and effectual assistance! w. 

Sunnyside, 1848. 


—>—_—— 


INSANITY—HOW FAR A LEGAL DEFENCE. 


FROM THE AMERICAN REVIEW FOR SEPTEMBER. 


lay the following arliitbelere’our readers. ‘There are thoughts in it westh teblowhagaoky 
but in the main itis rather suggestive than conclusive. " 
The common law (which is ours except so faras we have modified it by 
the statutes) has adopted two widely different rules on the subject of in- 
sanity—one having relation to civil affairs, and the other referring entire- 
ly to criminal cases. By the first, a man whose mind is de « his in- 
tellects having become insufficient to conduct the common business of 
life, will have bis_pragerty taken from him, and trustees appoiuted to 
take care of and manage his estate. By the second, strange as it ma 
seem, the same man, who has been adjudged incapable of conducting his 
own concerns on account of insanity, may be held responsible for crimi- 
| nal acts, provided he possesses a mind capable of distinguishing right from 











wrong. In legal etfect there are, therefore, two kinds of unsoundness of 
mind—an uusounduess which is partial, and destroys one’s capacity for 
civil affairs; and an unsoundness which is total, and utterly destroys the 
moral responsibility, so that the deranged is no longer a reasonable and 
accountable being. In contemplation of law, partial insanity simply re- 
daces a man to the condition of a child, a minor under age, who cannot be 
compelled to fulfil his contraets, bat is still answerable for crimes com- 
mitted. His position is similar to thatof the habitual drunkard—he is de- 
prived of the management of his property, because manifestly disquali- 
tied by his habits to take care of it judiciously ; and similar also, to that 
of the man whose mind falls into deep decay by reason of advanced age, 
and the apparent failure ot ths mental power. 

According tothe early writers, to excuse a man from the consequences 
of his act, he must hay 2 been at the period when he committed the offence, 
wholly incapable of distinguishing between good and evil, or compre- 
hending the nature of what he was doing. If he be but ially insane, 
the law does not excuse him, but holds him to a rigid accountability ; 
making it necessary for him to show that at the time the deed was com- 
mitted, he was absolutely incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. As Lord Hale, one of the sages of the law, expresses it, if he 
possess as great understanding as ordinarily a child of fourteeen years 
hath, he may be guilty of treason or felony. It is well known to most of 
our readers, that the principles of what is termed the common law, are 
ascertained from the decisions of the courts; our own first, and those of 
England secondly by way of illustration. The reason of this is found in 
the fact that we hold our laws, like our literature and language, in com- 
mon with that country, having derived them thence with our very being. 
For as the statesmen of the revolation contended, the men who first emi- 
= to this country, brought with them the rights of freemen, and the 
aws and privileges of their own country. Instead of coming forth a loose, 
disjointed and confused congregation of reckless men, like the Spanish 
into Mexico and Peru, impatient of control and thirsting for gold, they 
came forth freely and soberly, a well-appointed community. In place of 
an arbitrary government of undefined civil and military powers, they 
brought with them charters of liberty, civil officers, an organized govern- 
ment, and a society firmly knit together, weariug as a garment, the com- 
mon law of England. 

When, theretore, we quote the decisions of the English courts, they 
are not referred toas binding precedents, and authority to which we must 
yield obedience; but rather as the historical evidence of what the law 
was, or still continues to be; they are, as Coke termed them, the witness- 
es of the law. To their testimony on the subject of insanity, we will now 
briefly refer. 

In the case of Fdward Arnold, indicted and tried at the Surrey > 
in England, for shooting at Lord Onslow in 1724, the court, in g 
the jury, use these words: ‘It is not every kind of frantic humour, or 
something unaccou: table in a man’s actious, that points him out to be 
such a madinan as is to be exempted from punishment; it must bea man 
that is totally deprived of his understanding and memory, and doth not 
know what he is doing, no more than an infaut, than a brute, or a wild 
beast; such a one is never the object cf punishment.” Upon this charge 
it is scarcely necessary to say the jury found the prisoner guilty, aud he 
received the sentence of death ; teem there was no question of his par- 
tial insanity. It is worthy of remark, that atthe period of this tril, the 
accused, in such cases, were not allowed to come into court with. unsel 
except upon the special grace and favour of the court. In the case of 
Earl Ferrers, tried and convicted of the murder of John Johnson in 1760, 
the same rule was enforced. On this oceasion, the highest solemnities of 
the law were observed. George II. issued a special commission to his 
chancellor, Henly, which recited that the king considered justice an ex- 
celleut virtue, and pleasing to the Most High; and concluded with mak- 
, ing him Lord High Steward, with authority to preside in the august court 
| thus organized. Upon the trial, the solicitor-general, quoting the law as 
| laid down by Hale, (whom he terms the wise judge and great lawyer,) 
says, that the result of his whole reasoning stands thus: “If there be a 
total, permanent want of reason, it will acquit the prisoner. If there be 
| » total temporary want of it when the offence was committed, it wil! ac. 

















quit the prisoner ; but if there be only a partial d of eee — 
with a partial degree of reason; not afi ull and complete use © es ? 
a competent use of it, sufficient to have restrained those — > < 
produced the crime ; if there be thought and design; a faculty to r a 
ish the nature of actions ; to discern the difference between moral go 
and evil; then upon the fact of the offence proved the judgment of the 
oe” 
dae of Semes Hadfield, quite as interesting as the one first men 
tioned, was tried in 1800. The indictment was tor shooting at the king 
in a crowded theatre, just as he entered his box, and the audience was 
rising tocheer him. The rule as to responsibility for crime ad ministered 
in this case was substantially the same as quoted above ; though Mr. Ers- 
kine commented upon the rule insisted on by the atturney-general, that to 
rotect a man from criminal responsibility, there must be a total depri- 
yation of memory and understanding. He admits it the very language of 
Coke and Hale, but contends it cannot be applied in a literal sense, for in 
that case such a thing as insanity seldom if ever occurred. 

It appeared on the trial that the prisoner had been a soldier, and 
wounded in battle by a blow upon the hoad, breaking the skull and in- 
juring the brain; that immediately after the wound was rec eived he be- 
came crazy, and continued so occasionally up to the time of his attempt 
to kill the king, his insanity being intermittent. Prior to his receiving 
the wound, the witness proved him brave and loyal, and the jury acquit- 
ted him on the ground of insanity. 

It has been sometimes said that the law does not understand, or knows 
no distinction between different kinds of insanity. This is net strictly 
true, as is proved by the case of Johu Bellingham, tried for the murder of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, before chief justice Mansfield, in 1812. 
The rule, as laid down in that case, exempts the prisoner from responsi- 
bility, provided he is found deprived of all power of reasoning, so a8 not 
to be able to distinguish whether it was right or wrong, to commit the 
most wicked transaction. But this, he adds, must be proved, and the jury 
must find it asa fact beyond all doubt, that at the time he committed the 
act with which he stood charged, he did not consider that murder was a 
crime against the laws of God and nature. There was no other proot of 

insanity which would excuse murder or any other crime. 

After speaking of other kinds of insanity, the judge then goes on to 
say, “ There was a third species of insanity in which the patient fancied 
the existence of injury, and sought an opportunity of gratifying revenge 
by some hostile act. _1f such a person were capable, in other respects, of 
distinguishing right from wrong, there was no excuse for any act of atro- 
city which he might commit under this description of derangement.” 

On the trial of Hadfield, mentioned above, it was contended by Mr. 
Erskine, on behalf of the prisoner, and may be assumed as admitted by 
the court, that where the prisoner laboured under a delusion connected 
directly with the subject matter of the transaction for which he stands in- 
dicted, he cannot be convicted of crime, even though he be not deprived 
of all power of reasoning. This distinction, however, when examined, 
fades away into the original colour, and leaves to the jury still the same 
simple inquiry, whether the party, charged with the offence, knew that 
the very act he committed was criminal. 

Having referred to a few of the leadiig cases on the subject of insanity, 
enough to show what the law now is, and how far it enforces human 
responsibility, we arrive at the point where we have aright, and are 
bound to speak for ourselves. With a proper estimate of history we can- 
not be indifferent to the past, and those various influences out of which 
have arisen our present social relations. We go back to the sources of 
civilization with pleasure, and trace, with delight, the increasing and ex- 
panding volume as it emerges from the wild and mountainous regions of 
romance, and opens on the unobstructed plain of history. We listen to 
its many voices. and make ourselves acquainted with its wisdom. We 
go cut of ourselves and the present time, to learn the thoughts of those 
who have preceded us. We gather instruction from theirdeeds, and a 
wise forecast from their folly. It is thus we trace the progress of opin- 
ions, and the slow though constant and firm advance in the tone and tem- 
fd of law—that high and sublime march of a people, in which there are 
ew hasty changes, and no magnificent strides; but a modest and steady 
progression, keeping time with the music ot intelligent thoughts. It is 
not a romance, nor an epic poem ; it is no picture of the imagination, nor 
republic of Utopia ; buta system of principles that spring up out of the 
national mind, and adapt themselves to every condition and circumstance 
of life. Flexible in their nature, and always closely surrounding us, we 
are generally unmindful of their presence till the very moment we need 

rotection, so easily and naturally do we wear them as an armonr of de- 

ence. 

Like our political institutions, they come down to us from the past, as- 
sociated with the events and scenes of history ; imperfect in particulars, 
but in the main breathing the earnest and maulg spirit of times when men 
stood upon their rights maintained the claims ef the citizen against the 
sovereign, and established the law upon the rough and rugged field of 
battle. They come to us dressed in the style of au early day, but with a 
universal and catholic authority, comprehending the past, present and 
future. They command respect and elicit our regard in infancy and 
childhood, long before we ure able to understand them or appreciate 
excellence. Itis thus the common law becomes a part of the common 
mind, intimately blending itself with the thoughts, and entering into the 
judgments of each individual; so that it is not, perhaps, too much to 
say, that on general subjects the common opinion of the law is the high- 
&st and pest evidence off what that law is. 

There is as trange and wonderful interest attaching itself to every de- 
ecription of insanity. The subtle relation existing between the material 
and immaterial man, that intimate association of mind with body, acting 
and reacting sympathetically upon each other, is at all times a eybject of 
interesting and curious speculation. But when examined in connection 
with lerangement of the mental powers, it becomes a mystery passing 
the ken of eee knowledge, around which the light of science sheds no 
illumination, and gives token of no discovery. On other subjects, inves- 
tigation repays us with a fixed and satisfactory result; we congratulate 
ourselyes with the discovery of truth, and the establishment of those 
vega principles upon which the sciences are based. It is a pleasure 

atsprings out of certainty and system, and aharmony that rises from 
many voices mingling in unison. But on this ro we have no system; 
it is all mysterious and uncertain, complex and wonderfn!, as are the 
operations of the human mind. For though we are able to understand 
many of the influences that operate remotely to induce insanity, though 
we can speak of the phenomena that attend it, and sometimes point out 
the causes that seem to have produced it, though we cau trace its stages 
through disappointment, melancholy, wakefulness, and a sad brooding 
Over real or imaginary wrong, observe the freaks of fancy, the odd con- 
ceits and strange devices that occasionally denote the source of madness, 
though we can sometimes discover and pronounce upon the subject 
around which the brittle thread of reason was broken, our skill is at fault, 
and fails us when we attempt to classify the causes, or speak with accu- 
racy of a general origin of mental disease. Each case is so peculiar, it 
furnishes a law for itself. 

In the tragedy of Hamlet it has long been a question among critics 
whether the great master intends to portray actual or assumed madness. 
Soon after seeing his father’s ghost, we find him swearing his friend Hora- 
tio to silence and secresy ; intimating his intention “ to put an antic dis- 

sition on,” the better to cover his proceedings. Directly we hear him 

menting his feebleness and lack of spirit insuch a style, as convinces us 
of the deep melancholy that has settled on his mind, and darkened his 
prospects. He is called toa mighty work, and feels himself incompetent 
to thetask. His nature is noble ; he has been accustomed to believe in 
the sincerity of his companions, and to trust the integrity of the king. He 
has been surrounded from infancy with flatterers, and those who have 
courted him as the heir apparent to the crown. He has yielded himself 
to the protestations of friendship, and to the soft, winning accents of ten- 
derness and love. The gaieties of life have thrown a charm around him, 
and his youth has passed away like the sweet influences of spring, the 

Com and beauty of the year. He has not known disappointment, nor 
eee’ danger ; the smooth current of his being has flowed like the 


From such a life he is suddenly aroused to new thoughts. The death 
of his father was not natural—there was a strangeness about the circum- 
stances, a solemn show of grief, a haste to close over the grave, and a 
grasping of the crown that threw a shadow and a doubt over him that 
wore it. There are no witnesses to the deed—the act was done in si- 
lence. No eye saw it, and no tongue has spoken of it. But it was a 
aeny. iGaed, yaa - engeance. se ghost of the murdered man 
canno ve, but wakes to w e earth at night,and whisper 
of the foul treason ; how he was cut off in the reste 4 of his sin, cad 
sent to his account with all his Imperfections en his head. 


“ Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled.” 
The manner of the murder is known, and Hamlet is coramissioned to 


revenge the most ioul and unnatural crime. H forth he i 
man ; the pleasures of life pall on his taste, and the objects that bave em 


as by the touch of magic, into 
been stirred within him, andone 
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cupied his attention have been changed, 
His deep spirit has 


the veriest baubles. 


She Albion. 


passion controls and masters every thought. His mind is unnatur- 
ally active, but his s are weak, and dispose him to meditation. He 
believes, and yet he doubts, and so devises a scheme to catch the consci- 
ence of the king, and assure himself that he is not beguiled by the devil ; 
for he is still uncertain about the character of the fearful and dread appari- 
tion. In this stats of suspense, everything becomes sus icious and ques- 
tionable. The world is not what it used to be. Hamlet contemplates 
suicide, end runs over in his mind the prospects of a future life, the sleep 
of death, the dread of something after death, the clouds and darkness 
that hang over the undiscovered future; he then glances at the evils of the 
present life, mltiplies them, and magnifies 
“ The scerns of time 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

By-and-by in his interview with his mother, he undertakes to speak to 
her of her crimes, grows warm with the theme, utters words of burning 
sarcasm, bitter hatred, terrible and scathing rebuke. When in the very 
height of his passion ard fiery denunciation, his father’s ghost again ap- 
pears, charging him, 

“Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.” 

The mother observes his manner as he listens to the strange visitor, and 

uestions him, that he bends his eye on vacancy, and holds discourse with 
the incorporeal air, and calls his vision, the very coinage of his brain, an 
ecstasy. To this he indignantly replies ; 

‘* Ecstasy ! 

yd paws as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have uttered : bring me to the test 
And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambolfrom. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks. 


He is by turns desponding and energetic. When alone, he seems to 
question the source of his information, and wonder whether he is not 
acting under the instigation of some dark and mysterious agency. When 
in the presence of his mother or the king, no doubt any longer lingers 
about his mind. The enormity of the crime alone impresses him ; his 
speech becomes impassioned, and he grows impatient of delay: but his 
stormy zeal seems to vent itself in vigorous and violent language, and 
resolution dies the moment he is left alone. In speech, like all madmen 
ot his mind and temperament, he is perfectly terrible, but in action as 
weak and unsteady asachild. There is method in his madness, and he 
appears to act with a preconceived design ; but for all that there is a 
fickleness and irresolution about him, and a wildness that casts suspicion 
over his whole character, and leaves us at times in doubt whether we are 
listening to the insane ravings of a madmau possessed of a strange and 
mysterious plot, or following the course of an injured prince who seeks 
redress of a wrong beyond the power of the law, aud justice upon the head 
that wears a crown. 

We had intended toinquire somewhat carefully into the nature of in- 
sanity, the condition of mind, and real ability of the insane. But our 
limits on this occasion forbid us todo more than simply refer to the sub- 
ject; and point out the fact that among the insane, there are but few, not 
more, perhaps, than one in a hundred who is ¢ofally insane, so that a jury 
might with propriety pronounce them incapable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. Most of those confined in our asylums are what we 
commonly call monomaniacs—their insanity being connected with par- 
ticular subjects. They are insane on religious questions, on money mat- 






holding them responsible forcrime. The moral sense seems to 
the faculties. It is at first feeble, its existence barely 


grow with 


a 
observation. Gradually it becomes stronger, as the mind itt, — Rdeed 


the stature of manhvod ; so that the time when it assumes 
of conduct, and the child becomes capable of contracting guilt, is alway 

: vs : : 8. ’ ays 
doubtful and difficult to fix ; depending, as it does, so directly upon the 
mental rowth, the complete and harmonious development of each attri 
bute and quality of mind. The moral sense—what is it indeed in any case 
but the simple jadgment of a mind in which the intellect and sentiments 
unite in healthy activity? As we speak of it sometimes, a stranger to 
the common phraseology would think us talkiug of some imaginary eing 
above and beyond us; when, in reality, we mean to discuss simply the 
mind’s capacity of feeling and acting rightly ; a capacity depending 
equally upon the natural action of the passions, and the perfect use of rea. 
son. This is our reasoning when we speak of children ; why should we 
not apply the same priuciples, and allow ourselves to be governed by an 
equal sense of jastice when we come into the presence of reason—heret; 
and strangely afflicted children of misfortune. i 


the guidance 





THE DEATH OF MURAT. 


The sun was gilding with his last rays the calm 
ranean on the evening of the 22d August, 1815, 
from a rocky path which leads down to a small bav about five miles froy 
Toulon. One was apparently a provincial lawyer of some substance ; 
but the rank of his companion was less easy to discover. Though clothed 
in far more homely attire than the other, his commanding figure, his 
noble and military carriage belied the poverty of his habiliments while ¢ 
brilliant smile playing round his lips seemed to mock the evident tre i 
dation of his friend. Looking rownd to see that they were wneleerved 
the lawyer clambered up a slight eminence, and discharged a pistol. In 
a few momeuts more a boat, hitherto concealed bya jutting rock, suddenly 
swept round, and entered the bay, which was however 60 shallow, thes 
she grounded some ten or twelve yards from the dry shingle. The in- 
stant she did sv,three young men jumped out of her, and wading through 
the water, hastened towards the persons we have described. ° 

After brief salutations—su pported by Donadieu, Langlade, and Blan- 
card, three of the most promising young officers in the French navy, and 
followed by his late host the lawyer to the little bark that was to convey 
him away—Murat, for the noble looking traveller was no less a per- 
sonage, left the shores of his native land never to return. J 

Once on board he gave a letter to the worthy lawyer, to despatch to his 
wife, who had secured a retreat in Austria; then fixing his eyes on the 
receding land, he continued in a standing position to gaze on the loved 
shores of France till night shut out the view. 

“ Would to Heaven we had more wind!” grumbled Langlade ; 
“we might then pass the line of cruisers before daylight.” And he 
began in true sailor-like style to whistle for a breeze. 

“ We shall have enough of it, and more than enough, before midnigitt,” 
replied Donadieu. . 
“You are right,” said Blancard, a more experienced sailor than 
either of the other two. “And if my advice were taken, his majesty 
would allow us to put back, and remain in the bay till the tempest 
is over.” 

For a time, however, the wind began obviously to fall off, and the boat 
scarcely moved through the waters, Murat, who felt no dread at the idea 
of a tempest, had scarcely moral courage enough to bear up against the 
horrors of a calm, and to hide his annoyance, affected to sleep. Believing 
his slumbers to be real, his compafiions entered into conversation on the 
impossibility of such a vessel outliving the storm which, to their experi- 


surface of the Mediter. 
as two persons emerged 





ters, love atiairs, and schemes of speculation ; from sickness, disease of the 
brain, loss of friends, and a thousand other causes, some of which we are 
acquainted with, while others escape observation. 

At present we confine our attention to the legal and moral responsibili- 
ties of theinsane. And here, if we mistake not, had no rule ever been 
adopted, and the question were now for the first time presented whether 
the law should make any distinction in its treatment of the insane, be- 
tween what is termed partial and total insanity, there would, we appre- 
hend, be but one opinion. The impossibility of drawing the line be- 
tween them, would alone be sufficient to demonstrate its impolicy, if not 
injustice. Besides, on a matter of so much moment and practical impor- 
tance, a rule that is to be enforced, ought to be clearly drawn ;-so that 
the distinction need not be left to the jury to make, according as their 
prejudice or the circumstances of the case may incline. The language of 
the law should be clear and definite, such as may not be misunderstood 
by judge or jury. As the rule now stands, the administration of it is ex- 








ceedingly difficult ; itis plain enough theoretically, but practically, infi- 
nitely Siticult to be applied. The witness shows the conduct of the pri- 
souer to be insane ; the judge declares that if he beso insane as not to 
know what is right, he cannot be convicted ofcrime. Here the jury take 
the case with almost legislative powers, and set themselves to inquire 
about the prisoner’s capacity to distinguished between good and evil—an | 
inquiry where insanity is shown, involving difficulties to the jury and dan- 
gers to the citizen, to which neither should be subjected under wise and 


enced senses, was now obviously brewing. 

“Haul down!” cried Donadieu suddenly; and in the next instant 
the sail was lowered, together with the yard to which it was at- 
tached. 

“What are you doing?” exclaimed the deposed monarch, starting 
up, and speaking in the voice of one accustomed to implicit obedi- 


eace. ‘‘Do you forget that am a king, and that I command you to 
proceed ?” 
“Sire,” replied Donadieu in a firm, yet respectful manner, “ there is a 


Sovereign more powerful than your majesty, whose voice will soon be 
heard in the coming blast. Permit us, then, if yet within our power, to 
save your life.” 

At this moment a flash of lightning suddenly illuminated the heavens, 
and a loud clap of thunder seemed to shake the very firmament. A 
slight foam quickly appeared on the surface of the ocean, and the little 
bark trembled like a thing of life. Murat at once saw the coming dan- 
ger. He was now in his glory. He threw off his hat, and shaking back 
his long black locks, smiled as he stood up, and seemed to court the ap- 
proaching war of the elements. 

The storm rapidly burst out in all its fury, The howling wind, the 
flashing lightning, the thunder that seemed to rend .the clouds immedi- 
ately above their heads, would have inspired terror in any breast lees 
brave than that of the exiled king. Donadieu for an instant put the helm 
up, and the boat, freed from restraint, like a wild animal shaking off its 





just laws. 

Now under the old principle, as laid down by the early writers, it is 
quite possible that the law be rigidly enforced while the most monstrous 
injustice is perpetrated : and the fact alone demonstrates the propriety of 
such anamendment as will forever render it possible to commit eo griey- 
ous a wrong in the sacred name of justice. Under the present decisions 
of eur courts, they are understood to hold that an individual may be in- 
sane in respect of money affairs, and still capable of committing the crime 
of murder or arson; and so of ali monomaniacs. On the immediate sub- 
ject of their delusion, they are considered moral agents ; on all others they 
are held to astrict accountability. The man 1 saw in the asylum at 
Utica, who considered himself the great financial agent of the state, con- 
trolling the operations of Wall street, and the slightest transactions in the 
market, coining gold and silver, and sending them forth as a convenieut 
currency for the accommodation of the community—that man, under the 
legal rule, would not, perhaps, be deemed capable of theft or robbery. 
The particular nature of his delusion would render it impossible. Not 
so in reference to other subjects. True, it isthought by some that such an 
unsounduess destroys the idea of moral responsibility. The law, however, 
is more rigid and stoical, it holds there may be insanity anda moral 
sense still remaining in the mind witha responsible judgment; and makes 
the circumstances of each particular case determine whether the moral 
sense be entirely destroyed, or only affected by the general unsoundness. 
If the individual labour under a single delusion that will not yield to evi- 
dence, and remain otherwise sane, the philosophy of the law, as at pre- 
sent expounded, assumes that upon questions in which the delusive ideas 
are not necessarily involved, they will have no influence upon the mind. 
So that if there remain the bare knowledge of right and wrong, the per- 
son is capable of committing crime, no matter how strange and absurd 
may be the action of his passions. 

The man Mr. Erskine mentioned in the Hadfield trial, who believed 
himself the Christ, evidently could distinguish right and wrong. His 
standing a severe cross-examination so long, baffling the utmost skill of 
counsel, as well as his complaints against the committee of his estate, 
showed his sense of justice, and that he appreciated, to sume extent, his 
own rights and relations to others. But tor all that, who would think of 
holding him capable of crime ? He really believes himself the Saviour of 
mankind, and as such empowered to forgive sins. Shall such a man 
be punished for the dreamy specalations and uncertain action of a shatter- 
ed intellect? It would be a monstrous doctrine to maintain, and still 
more monstrous to enforce. And yet under the rule, the jury must either 
make the law what the justice of the case requires, and thereby liberally 
construe the oath they take, to render a verdict according to the evidence 
into a general obligation to do what isright in the particular case; or 
they must find the unfortunate man guilty of a crime at which nature 
shudders. 

The true rule, it should seem, would hold that if a man be insane, the 
law ought to regard him as an infant, incapable of crime. It should not 
be a question whether he knows right from wrong, but whether he be 
sane or not. For if he be a monomaniac, he should not be punished, 
even though a jury be able to say, upon their oath, that he knew the act 
he performed was wrong. The association of ideas in the mind of the 
insane, is too subtle for our comprehension, and the mystery of his motive 
too profound for our investigation. We assume to punish guilt, because 
we understand what constitutes crime in the case of a sane man; pos- 
sessing, as we do, his thoughts and feelings, with enough of his motives 
to enable us topronounce upon his conduct. But in respect to the insane, 
who knows the operations of his mind, or what dark power reigns over 
him? Who can enter into his spirit, or explore the labyrinth of his in- 
conceivable thoughts? Who can become so like him as to take upon 
himself the very feeling of insanity;and understand him as we understand 
each other? Weare none of usable to doso. Wouldit not then be modest 
in us to waive a principle of law implying such knowledge ? 

In children we frequently discern (or think we do) a knowledge of 
right and wrong tena belens any man of sane judgment would think of 





trammels, flew madly before the blast. In less than five minutes, how- 
ever, the squall had passed away, and a lull succeeded. 

“Is it over?” asked Murat, surprised at the short duration of the 
tempest. 

‘No, sire; this is but a skirmish with the advanced guard: the main 
body will come up to us presently.” 

In the next instant the prediction of the well-practised sailor was ful- 
filled. Before her head could be put to wind, the boat shipped a sea 
which half filled her. 

“ Bale away, bale away: now is the time when your majesty can 
assist us.” 

Blancard, Langlade, and Murat, instantly set about the task. A more 
miserable group than the four persons in the boat presented could uot 
be imagined. During three hours, they continued, with little advan- 
tage, their arduous labour; and though the wind rather died away at 
daybreak, the sea continued rough and boisterous. Hunger also began 
to add its horrors to the scene. The provisions were entirely spoilt by 
salt water; the wine alone remained intact. This they eagerly swallow- 
ed out of the bottle after one another. Langlade had fortunately some 
chocolate cakes in his pocket; Murat divided these into equal shares, 
and insisted on his companions taking their portions. They now steered 
for Corsica, but with little hope of being able to reach it. 

Alarmed lest 2 sudden squall should dismast them, they only ventured 
to set the jib during theday; and as night again set in, accompanied by 
torrents of rain, they found they had only got over about thirty miles. 
Marat, now fairly kuocked up, threw himself on one of the benches and 
fell fast asleep, while the three intrepid sailors kept alternate watea Gu- 
ring his slumbers, unwilling to confess even to each other, their conviction 
that the frail boat must founder if no assistance arrived within four-aud- 
twenty hours. eds on 

As day slowly broke, Donadieu perceived a vessel within a few _—- 
and in his delight cried out with such energy, that the ex-king of Naples 
started up from his slumbers. The helm was instantly put down ; areey 
sail was set; and the boat quickly bore up for the stranger, Wito hig 
dently was a small merchant brig en route from Corsica to 7 > _ 
Langlade, in the meantime, affixing the king’s cloak to the end of oat 
kook, kept waving it, in order to attract the notice of the a - 
board the brig. In this he succeeded; and in less than half an hour t . 
two vessels lay within fifty yards of each other. The Fe eet bh 
on the deck. Murat hailed emg and offered him a considerable sum i he 
would receive himself and his three companions on board, and convey 
them to Corsica. The commander seemed to listen eee oe 
proposal; then turning to one of his officers, he Gays is i —? be waa 
Donadieu could not overhear; but probably guessing, 1s oye OF 
his gestures, he desired Langlade and Blancard hw bi t mM ou he 
This they did; which, being perfectly incomprrasee e to 9 rt 
petulantly exclaimed, ‘What are you about! at are you doing 
Don’t you see they are coming up to us?" di 

“Yes, I see it plainly enough,” replied Dona wad . perry 
Langlade, Blancard! Yes, she’s coming we a Me yg That ~, 
steady now;” and he suddenly seized the tiller and put it down. The 
boat spun round in a new direction. A wave carried her off just 
as the brig, suddenly tacking. drove past her within a few yards of 
her stern. he ki a ee | 

“Traitor!” furiously called out the ing, wee ee . iced 
intention of the captain; “receive your reward ;” and would have es 
at him, but the _— having become wet during the night, the pisto 
wre wees be taken us for pirates, and would have run us down,” 
said Donadieu. ‘Alas! what is to be done td The water now began to 
gain upon them very fast; the last exertion had still more opened the 
planks of the unfortunate bark ; and during the next ten hours the crew 
were forced to keep baling out with their hats. : 

Towards evening another sail was descried. Every stitch of canvas 
was set, and the little boat made forher. It now became a matter of 


“ Quick, quick, 
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to adopt a hazardous, but in his view indispensable resolution, a sol- 
ee sneezed; spontaneously, says the historian, the whole army adored 
the deity; and Xenophon, skilfully profiting by the incident, wound oP 
by proposing # sacrifice to the “saviour g who had thus counselled 
them to adopt the salutary plans of of their general. In Homer, likewise, 
when Penelope, harassed by the importanities of her suitors, is veuting 
imprecations against them, and breathing wishes for the return of her 
Ulysses, her son Telemachus interrupts her with a sneeze so loud, that it 
shakes the whole house; Penelope gives way to transports of joy, and 
sees in this incident an assurance of the speedy return of her long- absent 
husband. Even the wondrous demon of Socrates, which the sage so of- 
ten consulted in the exigencies of his eventful life, was neither sylph nor 
salamander, if we are to trusta passage in Plutarch—neither geui nor 
conscience—it was a sneeze ! , ; 

Itis true there is something rather anti-romantic in a sneeze; yet in 
olden times, when Venus was stil] queen of beauty and love, @ gallant 
would often not have exchanged the sound of its rasping blast for the 
softest breathings of Zephyr, or the sweetest song of the ni htingale. In- 
deed, in the ever-shifting world of love—of all others the rightest, yet 
most troubled—this omen was regarded as the weightiest and happiest 
ofall. Parthenis, a young Greek girl, who had rather foolishly allowed 
herself to get head and ears in love with a youth, after many sore strug- 

les, and long irresolutions, resolves to write an avowal of her passion to 
fer dear Sarpedon. Let us follow her to her bower or her boudoir. 
There she sits, the loving, fuolish creature! with as heavy and anxious a 
heart as ever belonged to a sweet girl of sixteen. The — murmurs 
of the Agean come floating into the room ; and as she looks up, the even- 
ing sunlight falls cheeringly on her pale cheek as it quivers through the 
vine trellis. Her eye is brimming, and her heart flutters as she resumes 
her stylus ; for now she is at the very crisis of her letter, and is avowing 
passion with guileless ardour, when a light, rapid convulsion shakes the 
stylus from her grasp. She has sneezed! It is enough! Parthenis is 
ouce more all joy; fur she knows that at the same instant Sarpedon is 
thinking of her with sentiments as loving as her own. The heathen di- 
vinities themselves sneezed when more than usually pleased, and inclin- 
ed to be beneficent ; aud the poets used to say of persons remarkably 
beautiful, that “Loves had sueezed at their birth.” Cupid appears to 
have been especially fond of thus testifying his approbation, as we learn 
from the sweet little poem of Acme and Septimellus, from which the fol- 
lowing liues ave translated in Blackwood’s Magazine :— 
“ Acmé then her head reflecting, 
Kissed her sweet youth's ebriate eyes, 
With her rosy lips connecting 
Looks that glistened with replies. 
‘ Thus, my life, my Septimellus ! 
Serve we Love, our only master : 
One warm love-flood seems to thrill us, 
Throbs it not in me the faster 7’ 
She said: and, as before, 
Love on the left hand aptly sneezed — 
The omen showed that he was pleased 
To give his blessing.” : 

This harmless superstition, however, seems to have ended with the 
classic ages; but the custom of saluting those who sneeze still survives in 
many parts of continental Europe. In the beginning ot the last century, 
M. Morin tells us that the Anabaptists in England had made themselves 
remarkable, among other things, by the “ whimsical zeal’ with which 
they combated this custom; and in the preceding century, the essayist 
Montaigne said, “ Let us give an honest welcome to this sort of wind, for 
it comes from the head, and is blameless.'’ Snuffing, we fear, has had a 
hand in the decay of this remnant of ancient politeness; for we find the 
first-mentioned author lamenting that, “ there is great reason to fear tliat 
we shall soon see this remarkable custom die out; for sneezings have 
become so frequent, and so much in vogue, that it is rare now-a-days to 
see produced naturally those salutary functions which the human race 
has so justly deemed worthy of its respect. They are forced from nature 
whether she will or no, and it is no longer the same thing.” There can 
be no doubt that superstition, from whatever cause arising, mainly ev- 

endered this respect for the function of ewe | and accordingly, by 
i learned even of ancient times, it was frequently disregarded as a vul- 
gar prejudice. But Clement of Alexandria, in his Tittle treatise of polite- 
ness, goes further than this, and regards sneezing as a mark of intemper- 
ance and effeminacy: he says that it should be suppressed as much as 
possible, and is most unmeasured in his reprobation of those who seek to 

rocure it by extraneous means. Though very many now-a-days set at 
SS aeace this anathema of the Greek Chesterfield, yet the usages of mo- 
dern society coincide in the main with his suggestions; and when in 
company with those we respect, if sneeze we must, we at least endea- 
vour to conceal it from observation. 

Aristotle of old declared sneezing to be a favourable symptom of 
health; and the rather humorous light in which we generally regard it, 
seems to confirm his decision. It is a gentle stimulus to a languid system 
—it is a refreshing evacuation of the head, which at once pleases and re- 
lieves us: such, say many, are the benefits of a hearty sneeze. But not 
eo think many erudite disciples of Aesculapius. ‘ Hearty sneeze!” says 
Olympiodorus and his followers; “ why, sir, you’re jesting with an earth- 
quake, sir—an alarming physical convulsion! Does it not disfigure the 
prettiest face with epileptic tremors! It is asyncope, sir; nay, sir, It Is 
a short epilepsy ! (brevis epilepsia)."’ Verily this is a grave sg against 
sneezing. It is but lately that it first met our startled ears; but since 
then we have ever looked upon a snuffer as a sort of swindler of the sex- 
ton—one who should long ago have been a source of revenue to some 
deserving cemetery company. Either the classic doctors are superannu- 
ated, or snuffers are infatuated sensualists, who, for the sake of a gentle 
titillation, and a still gentler nasal intoxication, peril in a single day more 
lives than a cat’s. Their existence is a constant libel on the fair fame of 
Olympiodorus. Which, then, is right—the Greek or the disciple of Ra- 
leigh? The question, doubtless seems prim4 facie a very interesting one, 
affecting alike the queen on the throne and the child in the nursery ; but 
on so grave a subject, 

“Who shall decide, when doctor’s disagree ?”’ 
Perhaps much, as Sir Roger de Coverley remarks, may be said on both 
sides. For ourselves, we are content to believe that, like the patriarch, 
we enjoy a reprieve from the perils of sternutatiun. Moreover, we don’t 
give a snuff fur a sneeze—no, nor take one either; but should any of our 
readers think fit to investigate the subject, perhaps the society De Lu- 
watica Inguirendo may present him with a cap and bells for his pains. 
alata tigen 
MR. SMITH O’BRIEN'S TRIAL. 

The evidence and the proceedings in this cause are so yo!uminous, that 
we content ourselves with giving toeday a summary of the opening 
speech of the Attorney-General for the Crown, on Friday, the 28th ult, 
and that of Mr. Whiteside for the defence on Weduesday, the 4th inst. 


The Attorney-General, at ten minutes to twelve o’clock, rose to address 
the court and the jury on bebalf of the crown. After stating the law of 
high treason he proceeded to say that in the year 1847 an association was 
formed in Dublin, called “The frish Confederation,” consisting of Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, Mr. Doheny, and several other gentlemen, whom, 
by the evidence, he meaut to connect with the design of entering into 
open insurrection, which did not take place until July. He did not say 
that the plan was formed in January, 1847; but that association was so 
formed and continued until July, and in February or March, 1848, they 
entered into a definite plan, by means of force or violence, to cause a 
separation between the two couutries, and establish Ireland as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

The Attorney-General then described the meetings held to propose an 
address to the French nation, and after referring to the speeches then de- 
livered by Mr. Smith O’Brien aud Mr. Meagher, proceeded to say that 
Mr. O’Brien, accompanied by Mr. Meagher and Mr. O’Gorman, became 
the bearer of an address to the French nation. One of the questions which 
the jury would have to decide, was whether the real intention of the de- 
putation was to congratulate the French nation, or to make such arrange- 
ments as would enable them, in the event of an outbreak, to obtain as. 
sistance from the French. The Attorney-General then referred to the 
agitation which caused the passiug of the Crown and Government Securi- 
v Act, and to the conviction of Mr. Mitchel. It would appear in evi- 

ence before the jury, from the mouth of one of Mr. O’Brien’s co-conspi- 
rators, that immediately before the trial of Mr. Mitchel discussions and 
consuliations were held for the purpose of ascertaining whether, in the 
event of lis conviction, they should at once effect a rising, and risk the 
fate of their intended insurrection upon au attempt to rescue Mitchel. 
There was, however, a considerable ditference upon this subject amongst 
th» leaders of the Dublin clabs. Some of these leaders thought that 


Mitchel should be rescued, even though that rescue could only be effect- 
ed with au enormous loss of life, and that the rescue was to be made the 
commencement of the rebellion. A number of others conceived that that 
time would be. premature—that the harvest was not ripe—that there was 
not then sufficient food in the country, and therefore the attempt to res- 
cue Mitchel should be deferred. Accordin ly, as he meant to show the 
jury, the insurrection was postponed until afier the harvest was reaped ; 
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but it was even then decided that the harvest was to be the period at 
which the effort was to be made. In the meantime they decided that 
clubs were to be o ed all over the coantry, which were to be armed 
and officered, and prepared to take the field on the shortest notice. 

Early in July Mr. Daffy, another of the Confederation, was arrested for 
having published certain seditious writings in the Na/ion newspaper, aud 
it was intended to put him upon his trial in the mouth of August. Evi- 
dence would be given to satisfy the jury that about this time a determi- 
nation was arrived at by the leaders of the Confederate party (including 
Mr. O'Brien) to the effect, that the rising which they were not prepared 
to effect in the month of May, they should be ready to effect in the Au- 
zust following. Accordingly, about that period, Mr. O'Brien went to 
Cork, and other parts of the south, for the purpose, as he himself stated, 
of seeing the organisation of his men. Mr. Doheny went to Carrick and 
Mr. Dillon, with Mr. Richard O’Gorman, visited the county of Meath and 
the adjoining districts, and the evidence would satisfy the jury that these 
expeditions were solely for the purpose of completing this treasonable 
organisation. A meeting was held tor the purpose of reporting the state 
ot the organisation, and at a subsequent meeting it wos settled that there 
should be an immediate outbreak or rising on the part of the people. 

The Attorney General then referred to the Lord-Lieutenant’s procla- 
mation, placing Dublin under the provisions of the act prohibiting the 
possession of arms by unlicensed persons, aud to the determination of 
the Government to apply to Parliameat fora suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. At this time the council of the Confederation consisted of 
21 members, which we coasidered too numerous for actual war purposes, 
and it was therefore determined to elect a new war directory. Accord- 
ingly a new directory was formed, cunsisting of five members, namely, 
Mr. Richard O'Gorman, jun., Mr. Devin Rielly, Mr. T. F. Meagher, Mr. 
Dillon, and another individual whose name he did not just then recollect. 
Mr. O’Brien was not elected upon this directory; but it was au extraor- 
dinary and providential circumstance that & paper was found upon the 
person of Mr. Jas. F. Lalor, which proved to be the actual balloting paper 
used upon the occasion ofthe election of that war directory. Mr.O Brien 
intended to breake new ground in Wexford, lett Dublin on the morning 
of Saturday the 22nd of July, and proceeded to Enniscorthy. On the pre- 
vious Friday, the first Minister of the Crown announced that on the next 
day he would bring in a bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act On the following Tuesday that bill became the law of the land. 
Of course the Government knew that the application was to be made, 
but on the Saturday morning the proprietor of the Freeman's Journal re- 
ceived the intelligence by electric telegraph, aud communicated it to Mr. 
O’Gorman, one of the war directory. It was considered that the object 
was to arrest Mr. O’Brien, and that if he was arrested the people would 
be without a leader, and there would be no means to effect the revolution. 
Accordingly, Mr. O’Gorman sent a despatch to Mr. O'Brien, informing 
him of the matter. This despatch was afterwards found in Mr. O’Brien’s 
trunk. Mr. C’Brien arrived et Enniscorthy on Satarday evening, and it 
would be shown that on the evening of the same day, Mr. Meagiier, and 
Mr. J. B. Dillon, as he believed, left the house of a Mr. O'Hara, who re- 
sided near Kingstown, from whence they proceeded to join Mr. O’Brien, 
at Enniscorthy. 

The Attorney-Genl then described at length the manner which these per- 
sons went through Kilkenny, Bailau, Carrick-on-Suir,and other places, and 
the language used by them to the peoplethere. Immediately after the ar- 
rest of Mr. O’Brien, he stated that he left a portmanteau with Mrs. Doheny, 
in Cashel, which was found there, and several of the mage found in the 
portmanteau would be given to them in evidence. Upon Tuesday, betweeu 
three and four o’clock, he arrived at Mallinahone, aud there commenced 
the actual levying of war. The Attorney-General then related at length 
the manner in which Mr. O’Brien, armed with a pike and pistols, and ac- 
—- by others, endeavoured to induce the police at Mullinahone to 
join him, or to lay down their arms. He likewise described the prisoner's 
appearance at Ballingarry and Killenaule, with armed men, in a warlike 
manner, and referred to the barricades erected at Killenaule. He next 
detailed Mr. O’Brien’s return to Ballingarry, and the circumstances 
under which Mr. Trant and the police was forced to take shelter in the 
widow M‘Cormack’s house. The prisoner, he said, applied to the police- 
men to join him, offering rewards and encouragements to them, if they 
would join him. After some parley with the policemen, the prisoner 
gave orders to his own men to fire, which was immediately obeyed. It 
would be proved that the order to fire was given by the prisoner, but 
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the whole case, and it showed the tact and ability of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral. He could notcompliment him on his fairness in not giving or read- 
ing all Mr. O’ Brien’s speeches, or stating his acts ; if he brought ard 
the affair at Muliinahone and Killenaule separately, no man th - 
box would say he bad in view to killthe Queen. The Attorney-General 
heaped together all antecedent speeches, in order to make a lodgement in 
the miods of the jury ; for he distinctly asserted they were ate before 
that particular time when the society with which he was connected 
commenced its treasonable practices. Many a year ago Mr. O’Brien en- 
tered Parliament, and his ancestors for seven generations represented 
Clare, with his opinions, in Parliament. He (Mr. Whiteside) would not 
trouble the jury with anything which had not immediate reference to the 
matter under their consideration; for, when a man was accused of a 
crime, it became necessary to state his opinions, and to describe the man- 
ner in which he enforced them. Mr. O’Brien continved in the house of 
Commons, performing his parliamentary duties, down to 1843 or 1844, 
without joining any association existing in Ireland. At that time a body 
existed trom which the Confederation originally sprung—the one 
composed of moral force, and the other what were termed physical force 
Repealers. 

_ Mr. O’Brien belonged to that rare class of Irish senators, whose boast 
it was “never to be bought or sold,” and always acted independently 
That course some men had called eccentricity—and, no doubt, in one 
sense it was—but he dilfered with many, and displeased all, because he 
would not sora 4 to any, or be bound to any party whatever. In the sea- 
son of 1843—about the end of it—he delivered.a speech in the House of 
Commons, which he (Mr. Whiteside) held in his hand—a speech printed 
by the original Repeal Association—containing his political creed, and 
which was  aypeaecy circulated through the country at the time. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) could honestly avow that he was prejudiced against all 
the political opinions of Mr. O’Brien. He thought him an obstinate, im- 
practicable, absurd man, who always broached what no one could agree 
with; but five-sixths of that speech were disagreeable, no doubt, to 
many, because full of truth; but it contained good sense, and was charac- 
terized by honourable feelings and tolerant opinions. He would venture 
to say, that if any gentleman in the jury box read that speech he would 
at once say, whatever might be the result of the present trials, would to 
God they had a party, not in a factious sense of the word, but a body of 
honourable men to carry the opinions and suggestions out contained in 
that speech. With many of the subjects discussed in it they were no 
doubt already acquainted, viz., the [rish representation, the franchise, 
parliamentary reform, and the exclusion of Irish peers from their position 
in the legislature. The geutleman now placed at the bar, charged with 
bigh treason—a gentieman charged with an intention to establish a Re- 
public—objected to the exclusion of the Irish peers from their position. 
He said their present position was anomalous; and so he (Mr. Whiteside) 
shoald say it was. He argued the question of past coercion bills for 
Ireland, udverted to the poor law, and said—and said traly—and he (Mr. 
Whiteside) called on the jury to say if it were not the language of truth, 
“that the only questions and opinions of the country gentlemen when 
that measure was under discussion were utterly disregarded and cast 
aside, and those of Mr. Nicholls adopted.” 

The speech then alluded to all English commissions issued on the con- 
dition of the country, the embarrassments created, the manner in 
which it was regulated for the traffic of railways; and he (Mr. White- 
side) confessed the passage he was about to allude to filled him with as- 
tonishment ; for although Mr. O’Brien was a Protestant, he himself con- 
ceived he was hostile to the church. But with that manliness and the 
true tolerant feeling which characterized him, he objected to the course 
taken by the National Board of Education in this country, because it ex- 
cluded them, by reason of their conscientious convictions and opinions, 
from the ght of having their children educated according to their reli- 
gious faith. Mr. Whiteside continued his review of Mr. 8. O’Brien’s 
public career since 1834, showing, in his comments on the several 
speeches, &c., which he had delivered, that he did not entertain the idea 
of overthrowing the Queen’s authority in Ireland, and arguing that his 
sole object, as proved by even the crown, was to avoid arrest, and that 
although the avoidance of arrest was very criminal, it was not treason. 
In alluding to the celebrated letter of Lord John Russell, of which so 
much has lately been written, the learned counsel said—Some twelve or 
fourteen years age Lord John Russell commenced a course of agitation to 
carry the Reform Bill in England. In many of the letters, a memorable 





whether or not, it was not material. The prisoner was the commander, 
and held himself forth as the leader of a force of insurgent rebels. The 
Attorney-General then entered into further details respecting the affair at 
Ballingarry, and the seizure of the policeman Carroll ; and commented 
upon the facts as showing an evident levyingof war. As to the prisoner’s 
intent to effecta revolution, documents were found on the person, and in 
the hand writing of Mr. Smith O’Brien, which, in his (the Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s) opinion, would relieve the case of doubt or difficulty. Amongst the 
documents found on Mr. O’Brien’s person when he was arrested, were 
addresses from the citizens of Philadelphia and different clubs established 
in this country, offering him assistance and co-operation in the event of 
an outbreak. There was also a letter from Charles Gavan Duffy, found 
in Mr. O'Brien’s portmanteau, which clearly proved the object they had 
in view. The Attorney-General here read the letter in question, which 
spoke of Mr. O’Brien as the head of the movement, said that the revolu- 
tion would be conducted with order, and referred to various projects tor 
effecting it. The Attorney-General, after commentizg on this letter, then 
read and commented upon the letter addressed by Mr. Smith O'Brien to 
the Mining Company owning the collieries near Ballingarry, directing 
them to seil the mm ie of the mines at the lowest possible price, and to 
afford as much work as possible to the colliers, under pain of confisca- 
tion if they should disobey hie orders, and the Irish revolution should 
prove successful. That was the case which he , Se Attorney-General) 
had to state on behalf of the Crown. The learned gentleman concluded 
his address at half-past two o’clock, having occupied nearly two hours in 
its delivery. 


Tue Derence.—On Wednesday, the 4th inst., the intermediate time 
having been occupied in examining and cross-examining the Crown 
witnesses, 


Mr. Warresipe thus opened the defence. He commenced by claim- 
ing the indulgence of the court and jury on account of his inability to do 
full justice to the case. After a tew introductory remarks, he proceeded 
to say that he did not suppose that the court, in over-ruling, as they had 
been frequently compelled to do, his various suggestions upon the part 
of the prisoner, did so for any other reason than that they were coerced 
to do so by the law, to the making of which they were not parties ; bnt 
this fact was ciear, that if Mr. O’Brien had been an Englishman, aud had 
the fortune to be tried in England, he would have known, ten clear days 
before his trial, the names of every juror on the panel, and the names of 
every witness to be examined aguinst him, together with their titles, 
their professions, their residences. In this country it had been decided 
that the law in its present state did not allow these privileges, and a more 
melancholy example of the unfortunate result spricging trom that state 
of the law never ws itself than in the instance of the informer 
Dobbin, who was lately examined in that court. That man appeared on 
the table to swear away the life of his client—Mr. O’Brien; and yet no 
single person in the court could give him one single suggestion as to who 
that man was—what he was—where he came trom—or anything respect- 
ing his past life and conduct. Thus, as the law stood, an informer might 
appear upon the table and deliver evidence which nobody could coutra- 
dict, and thus Westroy innocence instead of establishing guilt, He did 
not consider that the exposition of the law given by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in that case, was sufficiently explicit and clear, and it would, there- 
fore, be his duty to explain to the jury that view of the law of high trea- 
son which he regarded as the true one; secondly, what question they 
would have to determine ; after which he would proceed to observe upon 
the statement of the law officers of the crown, the fairness of which he 
intended to Mp er Mr. Whiteside bere entered into a long and able 
explanation of the law of treason, quoting and commentivg on as he went 
alung the cases of Lord George Gordon and the London riots, that of Wat- 
son, who was tried in London for high treason, and, lastly, the case of 
Frost ; from allof which he endeavoured to show that the course taken 
by the Attorney-General in the present case was not warranted, ob- 
serving that he admired the wisdom of the first law officer in trying Mr. 
O’Brien now for having delivered speeches for which his wit and talent 
had failed to obtain a conviction of sedition upou a previous occasion. 
Tue Attorney-General ought to have tried the charge of sedition again ; 
had he done so, and had the prisoner been convicted, he would not have 
allowed any mortal man to interfere with the punishment inflicted upon 
him. [The learned counsel then referred to the celebrated trial of Har- 
dy.] That gentleman desired parliamentary reform, and he said that 
the old House of Commons was very corrupt, and used language far 
stronger than Mr. O'Brien had done. Then the question arose as to the 
character of the association to which the prisoner belonged, and the 
court laid down the doctrine that where au association existed under 
rule, it was to be believed that the members entered it upon the faith 
of those rules, and it lay upon the party who asserted the reverse to prove 
it. Now they would find in the progress of his arguments that that was 


one, which he addressed on that occasion to the Birmingham Political 
Union, he spoke of “ the whisper of a faction,” of the national guard, of 
that national guard composed of 100,000 men marching on London, and 
he cunferred the command of that national guard on a distinguished mili- 
tary gentleman. He wrote to Attwood, a man of great talents and de- 
terminatien. The peers threw out the bill which was then proposed for 
adoption. It was to overawe and terrify the legislature into the adoption 
of the Reform Bill that that advice had been given—and he need not say 
that if that advice were acted upon, the Lord Chief Justice would say 
that it would amount to high treason. The learned gentleman was about 
reading the letter, when 

The Attorney-General interfered and interrupted him. 

Mr. Whiteside repudiated the interruption in the strongest possible 
terms. 

ag court allowed that, as a matter of statement, the letter might be 
read. 

Mr. Whiteside here referred tothe J'imes newspaper. He said it was a 
journal of great ability, and he regretted that such a journal had written 
so severely upon the present trial. It had called the arguments used on 
behalf of the prisoner quibbles, and called upon thecourt to set aside any 
which might be put forward for the prisoner. The learned counsel then 
read from the T'imes, of the 29th of October, 1831. The article was ex- 
pressive of terror at a national movement for reform. It next said that 
principles upon which the French national guard was formed were well 
worthy of consideration. It spoke then of an “ abominable oligarchy,” 
“the reiguof boroughmongers.” It laid down that the seaple had a 
right to arm, and nobody in England presumed to deny it. Arun u 
the banks was spoken of, and it was said of a gentleman, who was after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, that he was in good fighting order ; then came a 
colonel, who told them how the household cavalry could be resisted, and 
the artillery taken. The learned counsel then read substantially the let 
terof Lord John Russell to Mr. Attwood, of Birmingham. He did not 
scoff at the first minister. He had written upon the constitution of Eng- 
land, and he had a right to refer to him as he would to the opinions of 
Hale. His lordship said in his letter to Mr. Attwood that “ he begged to 
acknowledge the undeserved honour done him by 150,000 of his country- 
men; their prospects were obscured fora moment; it was impossible 
that the whisper of a faction could prevail against the voice of a nation.” 
What was that? The deli erate opinion of that house, where the names 
of Wellington, Nelson, and Marlborcugh were known. It constituted that 
brauch of the legislatrue which existed for ages and would continue to 
exist, founded upon the atlections of the discerning people. If 150,000 
men marched to London to accomplish the object designed by the Pre- 
mier, the Lord Chief Justice would tell the jury that such a proceedin 
would be high treason. He knew the argument used at the other side o 
the channel. If one admitted to an Englishman in the first instance that 
he was right in everything, he would reason throughout the rest of the 
conversation upon the best principles; but he would say that Englishmen 
were warranted in doing what would be a vulgar thing in Ireland, name- 
ly, toattempt by force to ebtain Repeal of the Union. Alluding to the 
affair at Ballingarry and Mullizahone, Mr. Whiteside observed that he 
approached the next part of the case with considerable alarm. The re- 
volution strengthened apace. The wicked conduct of the arch-traitor 
was seldom surpassed in wickedness. It was proved that the prisoner 
literally did walk down Kilkenny with Dr. Cane’s son. Up came Edward 
Stevens, whose evidence had no precedent in the annals of the criminal 
law. He came upon the table and ushered in his evidence with the 
gravity of an Attorney-General. He (prisoner) went to the round tower 
to take a view, in military fashion, to consider what part of the country 
he would destroy, and what part he would spare, and while the cattle 
show was going on, in a spirit of remorseless wickedness which had no 
parallel in history, be ascended “ the round tower of other days,’”’ watch- 
ed by a little boy, who was paid by an inspector for ee e faithful 
record of that awful fact for the first law officers of the crown. Hence- 
forward, a round tower in [reland would be an object of app»~hension to 
him; and when he thought of these memorials of an ancient, »ople, he 
would think of the Attorney-General and the law of high treason. Why 
it was a Guy Fawkes’ transaction. He went up to the war in the dark, 
and what was the climax ? He went to see Dean Vignolles. He could 
have endured one incident, but going up a round tower, and visiting 
Dean Vignolles upon the same day, was too much for him. He was re- 
minded of a remark made by a gentleman who was tried ; turning to the 
jury he said, “ Howam I to defend myself, when my acts of innocence 
are brought up as proofs of guilt against me.” He (Mr. Whiteside) said 
so in the present case. How was he to defend his client when the inno- 
cent act of going up a round tower was regarded as an overt actof trea- 
son. He was a member of an academy of which Mr. O’Brien was also a 
member, before whom he had heard some Yon ay re ee essays Upon 
round towers read and he would communicate to Mr. Petrie the danger in 
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which he stood for having been up every round tower in Ireland. He 
was a double-dyed traitor. If the crown had nothing better to rely upon 

to the 24th of July, what proof of high treason had been given ? Of 

things in the world they hated the systematic spy. Nothing filled the 
mind with such detestation as that ordinary circumstances should be per- 
verted into monstrous events ; andthe Attorney-General would have ac ted 
wisely if he had not given a prepostereus meaning to a most innocent act. 
The learned counsel then referred to the evidence of constable Mahony 
and the other police constables who undertook to give versions of the 
speeches of Mr. O’Brien and Mr, Meagher, and called upon the jury to 
receive with very great caution, the testimony of persous who were not 
experienced reporters, and had not the education, ability, and capacity, 
to enable them to report accurately what va heard, 

At half-past five o'clock Mr. Whiteside informed the court that he was 
unable to proceed any further that night, and suggested the justice to his 
client of adjourning to this (Thursday) morning. ; 

Chief Justice Blackburne.—Have you finished the Carrick-on-Suir 
case? 

Mr. Whiteside.—Yes, my lord. 

The court was then adjourned. ' 

Tuvrspar, Octosrr 5 —The court assembled at half-past 10 o'clock 
this morning, and after the usual preliminaries, 

Mr. Whiteside resumed his speech for the prisoner; he took up the 
evidence from the point at which he closed yesterday, and continued a 
minute commentary upon it throughout, endeavouring to show that, in 

all the acts to which the witnesses had spoken, Mr. O'Brien had only 
sought to induce the people whom he addressed to defend and protect 
him from beiug arrested and imprisoned, that no act of treason or design 
to overturn tie Government actuated him, or had been in the slightest 
degree manifested, and referred to the insufficient means possessed by 
the insurgents, as they were called, to effect a great achievement of an 
overturn of the power of Great Britain, toshow that they had never con- 
templated such a design. After thus analysing the evidence of the wit- 
nesses most severely, he referred to the documentary evidence, and espe- 
cially to the balloting papers so much spoken of; he stated his belief that 
there was no guilt upon the face of any one of the balloting papers; but, 
suppose there were, did the Government expect the jury whom he saw 
belore him, to convict the Protestant agitator in the dock, while the Ro- 
man Catholic priest walked abroad in all the freshness of health and free- 
dom, administering ghostly consolation to his flock? Was the prisoner 
to be visited with the terrible responsibility of the otfence with which he 
was charged, while the priest for whom eight voted to place him on the 
war council walked free? and if he (Mr. Whiteside) vindicated the At- 
torney-Gexeral, he also vindicated Lord Clarendon’s government and the 
British ministry, when he said that this could not be so. Father Kenyon 
was au innocent man; but if he were guilty, the crown were prosecuting 
a man who was not so, and were not prosecuting another who was elected, 
a member of the war council. Ii they were to expect impartial justice in 
that country, they should take their stand upon the eatire people of the 
realm. Let them have no partial one-sided administration. Let the Pro- 
testant be convicted if he were guilty ; but unless they were prepared for 
the basest despotism that ever disgraced freemen, let them resolve upon 
an inflexible and impartial law for al) men alike. He (Father Kenyon) 
was balloted for as a member of the war council, and he was innocent. 
He would appeal to the jury, and the free and magnanimous nation under 
whom they lived, to see that justice be done—he asked for nothing more; 
he yar to their honest natures, was one man to be struck down and 
another spared—was his client to be stricken down and sacrificed, and 
the other spared? He acquitted the law officers of the crown—he ac- 
quitted the Government and the prosecutors of his client, for they did not 
know and believe that Father Kenyon was the member of an illegal, 
guilty, and treasonable conspiracy against the Queen, and therefore he was 
not prosecuted, being an innocent man; and was the man for whom even 
the informer said no one had voted to be made responsible? It was for 
the jury to say whether the charge against the prisoner had been estab- 
lished. The charge was high treason, and he had shown them that an 
endeavour to escape arrest did not amount to high treason. 

He had briefly to submit in conclusion, that however they might con- 
demn certain acts of his client—however equivocal they might think cer- 
tain observations made by him in aletter were—yet, if they were satis- 
fied that his guilt fell far short of the tremendous crime of treason, they 
were bound by the solemn duty they had undertaken, irrespective of 
every consequence to acquit the prisoner. Well he knew the weighty 
difficulties he had to encounter, and how incompetent were his feeble 
attempts to grapple with and overmaster the case against his client. 
Well he knew the prejudices that prevailed. Wellhe knew that calumny 
had done its work. Well he knew that it had been said by men that the 
impracticable politician must perish at last! Had he been a hypocrite— 
had he been a selfish trader in politics—had he said what he did not be- 
lieve—had he unsaid to-morrow what he had said to-day, he might have 
enjoyed prosperity after he had traded with tact upon the miseries of his 
country. Wrong he may have been in his opinions, but he had adhered 
steadily and consistently to them; and he sulfered for being consistent to 
those principles which he honestly believed to be true. He had been 
hunted—ie had been reviled—he had been slandered—he had been cari- 
catured in his native country; he had been called a traitor, covered with 
obloquy and calumny. Where had he to look for justice? Where 
might he expect to find a temperate consideration of his whole — 
life but in the honour, discernment, and humanity of a jury ? and a ram- 
part of defence that jury ought to be between the prisoner and the prose- 
cutor, if the crime which depended upon the intent of the soul had not 
been sufliciently established. They would cast their shield around the 
man, who, however equivocal might be his conduct, had not in purpose, 
heart, or soul transgressed the law. He called upon the jury to exercise 
the high office which they held under the constitution—an office that was 
founded upon the deepest wisdom, was cemented by the patriot’s blood 
and consecrated by the martyr’s fire—and say whether the case of the 
crown had been established or not? The law, the wise, the merciful 
law, declared that if there was a doubt it should be given in favour of the 

risoner, in favour of him whose life was sought to be affected; there- 
fore, if they had that doubt, he implored of them to stand between the 
erown and the man whose life was sought to be takeuaway; if they had 
that doubt he asked them to give the prisoner the benefit of it, and stand 
between him and his grave. He had imbibed feelings of patriotism from 
his mother’s breast, aud the passion grew by his father’s example. His 
father recounted to him how, upon the last memorable night of the exis- 
tence of the Irish Parliament, Grattan, Plunkett, Bushe had spoken; be 
was conviaced by the gravity of their arguments—he was enraptured by 
their eloquence, and borne away by their patriotic ardour. He had 
caught up those lessous, and was taught to believe that the union had been 
carried by corruption and should be repealed. To restore Ireland to its 
Co. gem! existence was the labour of his life. That was a delusion ; 

ut was not death upon the scaffold a terrible punishment for believing 
that Irishmen had capacity and intellect sufficient to rule the affairs of 
their native land? Would to God that Smith O’Brien was his only client, 
but the happiness of an honourable, ancient, and loyal family was at stake 
that day. The church, the bar, the senate, had furnished members, al- 
though they ditiered from him in politics, to give him brotherly consola- 
tion upon that melancholy diy; and should the jury send him to the scat- 
fold, they must labour on hereafter with broken hearts through a cheer- 
less existence, sorrowing and struggling for the laud they loved. 

A venerable lady, who had spent her income in the midst of an af- 
fectionate tenantry, and had lavished on them her fortune and her bless- 
ings, awaited, with a trembling heart, their verdict that day. If they con- 
signed her son to death, that heart would beat no more. There were six 
innocent children waiting to be told whether they were to be stripped of 

@ inheritance of their father. There was anther who would give her 
heart’s blood to save the object of her youthiul affectiun. Do not send 
her, unless commanded by your conscience, to an untimely grave. Yet 
even in that case of blood he did not ask for pity in any wailing spirit ; 
he would not blame the jury if they convicted his client; the last accents 
of his client's lips would breathe a prayer for Ireland, her happiness, and 

ber constitutional freedom, and the moment which preceded his mortal 

my, would be consoled, if through hia sufferings and the sacritice of his 
e, some system of government arose, wise, impartial, just, and consis- 
tent, which would conduct his country to wealth and prosperity. In the 
great compact sealed between the Sovereign and her people, justice was 
to be tempered with, and administered jn mercy. Her laws were no 
cruel, remorseless, and savguinary code, but were based on justice, and 
tempered by mercy. A verdict in conformity with those divine principles 
would not be a triumph over the law, buta triumph of the law. If they 
expected justice in mercy, he called upon them to administer it—in noth- 
ing did mortal man resemble the Almighty attribute (though at an im- 
measurable distance) so much as in extending mercy. if they expected 
it, let them extend it; let them deal mercifully by the prisoner, for he 
asked it irom them, as they would ask it from their God in the last faint 
murmure of prayer and supplication that escaped their quivering lips ere 
their spirits took their flights to a better and a purer world, 

The learned counsel sat down quite exhausted, and soon after quitted 
the court. 





She Atvbion. 


POTATOE DISEASE. 


The following is an extract froma letter to the Editor, dated Mobile, 
Oct 9th. We beg to thank our courteous subscriber and correspondent 
for the other portions of his communication, which we appreciate, though 
we do not publish. The journals lately have been full of scientific specu- 
lation on the potatoe disease, and its causes. Here is something practical 
about its cure. 


From the first appearance of the disease on any scale in this country 
(in 1839), Lhave been of opinion that it is not owing to any atmospheric 
influence, but to the exhaustion of some quality in the soil in which the 
vegetable has long been planted, rendering the application of ordinary 


kinds of manure (suchasare usually applied) improper, or productive of 


decay. Itis well known, I believe, every where, that new or virgin 
soil produces the best potatoes, and that, however manured and cultivated 
it may be afterwards, the first yield is generally the best, and that no re- 
tation of crops will restore it to its primitive condition. It fo lows then 
I think, that lands planted in potatoes, year after year, will become in 
time, positively unfit for the production of this vegetable, unless some 
means, out of the ordinary course of agriculture, are resorted to for sup- 
plying the deficient or exhausted quality. This, however, ought not to 
account for the absolute decay of the vegetable, but only for its gradual 
deterioration. But it is not unreasonable to presume that the vegetable 
will always decay in soil in which but little of the fruitful quality resides, 
if it be placed in contact with substances naturally capable of hastening 
the process of decay, and that by such means a disease may be engen- 
dered in the potatoe, which may become epidemic, or be transmitted 
through some medium (the earth most probably) from one district.or lo- 
cality to another. 

The soil about Mobile is very thin and light, and over lays sand or bar- 
ren clay—it is consequently soon exhausted. lotatoes, or indeed, any 
vegetable, can rarely be raised in it more than two or three consecutive 
years, without the addition of large quantities of manure. Some years 
ago, after cleaning a piece of land in this neighbourhood, I raised from it 
the first year very good potatoes—the next year the crop was inferior in 
quality and quantity—and in the third the vegetable rotted or decayed 
when near maturity so rapidly as not to be worth gathering,—I used in 
the two last years common stable-yard manure. I planted the same piece 
of land in potatoes again the fourth year, but manured with straw and 
stable-bedding, but slightly decayed, along with a portion of fine-straw, 
or leaves of the piteh-pine, and common chips or scrapings of the wood- 
yard. That year the potatoes were comparatively good again—but the 
year next afterwards 1 used the same substances for mauure sprinkled 
with lime, the effect of which was very satisfactory, the potatoes being 
sound and fair, and though not equal in quality to those produced the 
first year, were yet better than those of the second year. 

My plan has since been to cut the potatoes, and let them lie in air- 
slacked lime over anight, and then wrap them up in the earth in the sub- 
stances mentioned above, sprinkling lime over all, and finally covering 
with nine or twelve inches of earth—and this plan I have found to suc- 
ceed in every instance, and in several kinds of soil, i. e. in preserving the 
vegetable from decay. In some years, in this climate, owing to drought 
and heat, the potatoes have been small, but always sound. 

I state, therefore, that my experiments go to show that potatoes planted 
in all soils manured with rich compost, or the hot refuse of the stable, 
are always liable to rot before maturity—and that lime, combined with 
dry fertilizing substances, applied directly to the potatoe, prevents decay. 

It is, I know, possible, indeed very probable, that the experiments | 
have tried have been tried elsewhere, and have failed, and that the dis- 
ease which has cut off the valuable esculent about which I am writing, is 
owing to a cause or causes far removed from my observation. But as | 
have not heard that the mode of planting I suggest has been practised on 
the other side of the water, I would recommend it through you, unless, 
better informed than myself, you are satisfied the recommendation would 


be of no avail. 
Pe i el 


THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 


The following extract from a Hull paper gives all that is known of 








this the second appearance of this epidemic in England. It will be read 
with interest. 

Three cases of cholera have occurred on board of a vessel now lying at 
this port. When first the statement reached us we were disposed to re- 
gard it as one of many rumours on the same subject which have from 
lime to time prevailed within the past few weeks. A careful inquiry, how- 
ever, has satisfied us that the present are bona fide cases of cholera, uris- 
ingunder circumstances which we proceed to describe. For some months 
past, during the continuance of the Danish blockade of the Elbe and 
Prussian ports, there has been lying in the old dock at this port a Pras- 
sian barque, of some 500 tons burden upwards, named the Pad/as, of Stettin, 
of which Capt. Muller is the commander. He and the crew went home 
some months ago, leaving only the carpenter in charge. On Friday last 
the captain, with acrew of ten men from Stralsund, Wismar. and the 
neighbourhood, arrived here by one of the steamers which lett Hamburgh 
yesterday week. It is known that the cholera has prevailed in the latter 
city for some weeks past, and it is known that the eating of fruit, and 
particularly of raw fruit, and more especially of stone fruit, such as plums, 
has a tendency to predispose the stomach and bowels for an attack of 
cholera; yet these men, though coming through a city where the disease 
prevailed, freely indulged themselves on the passage with plums of which 
the cargo of the steamer contained a large quantity. They went on board 
the Padllas on Friday. 

The same night attwelve o’clock Carl Petor, one of the crew, was 
seized witha bowel complaint. The master, during Saturday, obtained 
the assistanceof Dr. Cooper, but the man grew worse and expired on 
Sunday morning at five o’clock. Nicholas Rose, the cook, began to be 
similarly illon Sunday morning, at one o’clock, had the like assistance, aud 
died on Monday, before dinner, at about ten o’clock. The steersman 
(or mate), William Fisher, began to be ill on Monday morning at two 
o’clock, and expired at five p.m., on the same day, having had the atten- 
dance of Drs. Cooper and Ayre. Another man was similarly attacked, 
but is recovering. We mention these particulars ou the authority of Dr. 
Ayre, who, it is well known, was one of the most successful practitioners 
in cases of cholera when it appeared in this town 16 years ago. That the 
deaths now named were produced by cholera Dr. Ayre has nodoubt ; 
other medical authorities are equally satisfied upon the point ; though we 
learn from the same sources that the remainder of the crew of the Pallas 
is in good health, and that there is not at this moment any other case of 
cholera in the town. Since the above was written the government sent 
down Dr. Sutherland, from the General Board of Health, who arrived 
yesterday morning, and immediately obtained au interview with the ma- 
gistrates, as did also Mr. Burt, theriver inspector of the customs, to whom 
had been referred by the collector and comptroller the letter of instrac- 
tions which they had received from the Board of Customs in London, and 
from the Privy Council—to the whole of whom the facts of the cases of 
cholera had been reported. The instructions simply are that Dr. Suther- 
land and his colleague, Mr. Grainger, who was t6 arrive yesterday even- 
ing, were to make medical inquiry, and report to the Board of Health, 
while the Customs were to see that all communication between the Pallas 
and the shore, exceptiug to medical men, under certain restrictions, be 
cent off until six day expire after the last death, or the last recovery. The 
Customs, to enable them to carry out their instructions, have applied to 
the magistrates for a policeman, to see that no commanication be permit- 
ied. The policeman was at ouce appointed ; indeed one had been station- 
ed at the place before the application was made.— Eastern Counties Herald 
Sept 28. 

We further commend to public notice the following comments, appli- 
cable just as much to the city of New York as to London. Unfortunately, 
the advice contained has become almost threadbare ; but we hold it none 
the less to be incumbent on public journals te keep the matter before the 
people. IfBroadway could be closed for a few days, and the men of in- 
fluence be compelled to tread the by-ways, something more would be 
done here in the way ofcleanliness. 


The proximity of this fearful visitation to our shores forbids even the 
hope that we shall altogether escape it. At the same time, it cannot be 
too widely known that destructive as is this terrible disease, it is entire- 
ly under the control of human agency. It has been the habit of pious 
ignorance, in a spirit which we have no desire to condemn, to attribute 
such visitations to an overruling Providence, whose fiat we could not con- 
trol and to whose power we must submit with hamility. But man has 
been rewarded for his laborious search after truth in this as in so many 
other cases,—and we now know not only what are the conditions under 
which epidemic cholera is developed, but that these conditions are avoid- 
able by means of Art. We do not say that itis an easy thing to remove 


the conditions which favour the developement of cholera in large com- 
| mauitice—-but that they are removable, and, we would add, much more 














so than is generally supposed. In the whole history of the disease it has 
been clearly proved that where persons are exposed toa damp atmos. 
phere charged with animal and vegetable effluvia, there cholera has been 
most destructive of life. Just in proportion as cities, villages, houses 
even single rooms have been exposed to such an influence have their in. 
habitants suffered from this disease. The question, then, of questions— 
one on which the lives, be it remembered, of thousands of our fellow. 
creatures are now hanging—is how to get rid of moisture and animal and 
vegetable exhalations? The answer is plain—drainage, cleanliness, yen. 
tilation. These must be the watch-words of those who would avert the 
visit of the great enemy. Drainage to secure the carrying away of al] 
superfluous surface water :—cleanliness in removing from the skin, from 
the clothes, from the house, from the neighbourhood every particle of anj- 
mal and vegetable matter ina decomposing state :—ventilation for ge. 
curing the immediate exit from the dwelling-places of human beings of 
a tainted or impure atmosphere of any kind, and the free entrance of an 
abundant supply of pure, fresh air from without. No effort should be 
spared to secure these conditions for every living human being who would 
escape the cholera. But we fear our best efforts at prevention will be in 
vain. The ignorance cf some, the prejudices of others, and the selfish. 
ness of all, will obstruct,—and the enemy will be at our doors. What 
then is to be done? Take mineral tar, says one,—carbonic acid, says 
another,—assalctida, black pepper and opium are the remedies sles 
third,—cold water, says afourth. We shall not presume to offer a re- 
medy :—and would merely remark onthe lamentable want of judgment 
displayed by so large a portion of the newspaper press in rinting the 
communications of the ignorant or interested parties whe lay claim to 
have discovered remedies for cholera. There are few intelligent medical 
men of the present day who believe in specifics for any disease. The 
most enlightened practitioners treat diseases on general principles —and 
of all diseases cholera appears to be one which is thus most satisfactori- 
ly treated. Each vaunted remedy has successively fallen into disuse,— 
and a treatment founded on the symptoms of the disease and its analog 

with other forms of ailment has everywhere been the most suscecst al 
We say this in order that persons may be prevented from playing with 
the po pular remedies till the services of the physician be too late. It will 
be well for every one to remember that there are two stages of the dis- 
ease,—the one premonitory, the other severe and fatal. When taken in 
the premonitory stage, cholera is a diseuse amenable to remedies ; from 
the second stage persons seldom recover. In the first stage there are 


» or 





diarrhoea and pain in the bowels,—and these may be arrested by opiates 
and stimulants. Itis tor the care ofthis stage of the disease that varivus 
remedies have obtained their reputation, and it will be found that the 
whole of them may be brought under the categories we have mentioned. 
Petroleum, cajeput, brandy, assafeetida, black pepper, ammonia, are all 
stimulants. Opium in all its forms has been recommended, and it is the 
sheet-anchor of the practitioner of medicine in this disease. 

With regard to the treatment of the severer stage we shall say nothing 
of remedies. Nearly every case presents peculiarities according to age, 
temperament, sex, &c.,—and requires modification accordingly in the 
treatment; and wecan only here express our firm conviction that the 
trumpeting furth of remedies for this stage, tothe exclusion of rational 
treatment, is likely to be attended with the most melancholy results. We 
unhesitatingly state our belief that no one remedy has any claim to con- 
sideration compared with the skilful treatment of the disease on general 
principles. 

There is one more point to which we would allude,—the use of disin- 
fectants as a preventive of cholera. There can be no objection to the use 
of these agents for the purpose of removing disagreeable odours,—but as 
yet we have no evidence that they destroy the poison of contagious dis- 
eases. They ought not, therefore, in any case to be relied on as a means 
of arresting the disease any further than as they assist in purifying the at- 
mosphere of ungrateful and pernicious gases. The best observers are yet 
uncertain as to whether aulees depends on a contagion generated in the 
body or not; and whilst this question is unsettled it is quite premature 
to assert thatany agent will destroy that the existence of which is yet to 
b. demonstrated. 
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Notice To Susscripers. Our travelling agent, Mn. THOMAS PEELE, has left thig 
City on a journey to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to make collections and 








obtain new subscriptions for this paper. 





The Britannia, Cunard steamer of the 30th ult., arrived in this port on 
Tuesday last, and the Niagara, with the mail of the 7th inst., reached 
Boston on Thursday afternoon. The letters and papers by the latter ves- 
sel not having reached us ere we go to press, we borrow largely from 
the European Times. 





The result of the great Irish trial is net yet known. Our readers will 
not care to have us go into all its detail; and referring, therefore, to pre- 
ceding columns for the opening speech, we may briefly state that one day 
was consumed in the discussion aud settlement of yarious technical points 
raised by the counsel for the prisoner. The principal one, though over- 
ruled by the Court, may possibly entitle Mr. O’Brien to a writ of error, and 
a consequent appeal to the House of Lords. In England a person about 
to be tried for high treason is entitled, ten days before he i: arraigned, to 
a copy of the indictment and a list of the witnesses to be produced. Mr. 
O’Brien received neither, the Attorney-General holding that the law is 
not applicable to Ireland. The evidence offered on behalf of the Crown 
will be partly gathered from Mr. Whiteside’s address, aud better still 
from the summing up by the Chief Justice, which we shall probably 
print whon it comes to hand. For Mr. O'Brien, evidence of a general 
character, testifying to his love for the Queen and Constitution, was given 
by Sir Denham Norreys, M. P., Mr. P. W. Monsell, M. P., Sir David 
Roche, and others. Lord John Russell was not called. Major-Gener2' 
Sir C. Napier was examined about the reform movements of 1831 and 
1832 in England, but his evidence was stopped by the Attorney General, 
when he seemed likely to let us into some curious facts concerning the 
participation of the Melbourne ministry therein. 

Whatever may be the result of the trial, one fact is clear—that the rebels 
have no notion of folding their arms in proud defiance, and letting the 
law take its course. What moral effect such yoluntary martyrdom might 
have had upon their deluded followers, or even upon the British Govern- 
ment and people, it is not easy to estimate. Nor need we speculate on 
the matter. The contest, contemptible and quickly over in the field, is 
carried on with vigour enough, now that it is fought in a Court of Law. 
Legal acu teness throws every possible impediment in the way of convic- 
tion. The gauntlet of defiance wes proudly thrown down—the slightest 
possible skirmish ensued—but the vanquished are by no means willing 
to undergo the penalties, proclaimed as the consequence of failure in their 
enterprise. We are not surprised. The dear life and liberty are well 
worth preserving ; and none but extraordinary men would throw away 
their chance of keeping them. Neither are we sorry. Mr. O'Brien's 
Counsel bas conducted his cause with all the skill of a practised lawyer. 
Commencing with technical objections, to invalidate the whole proceeds 
ings, and winding up his address to the jury by a somewhat unusual aps 
peal for mercy, he has probably done all that an advocate can do for his 
client; but he has done nothing to make this a cause between the Irish 
people and the British Government. These were loudly proclaimed, 
three months ago, to be the parties to the issue then to be tried ; but on 
this point the Counsel, learned in the Law, is now most discreetly silent. 
There isa moral to be gathered from this fact, which will not, we trust, 
be altogether thrown away. 

The other items of Irish News, though many, are not important. The 
disturbances in the Southern districts kave become unimportant ; and 
such as prevail show more of anti-rental spirit than of political excites 
ment; many arrests are still made; and amongst them we find recorded 
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time. The water was pouring in each moment with increased power. 
Whether they could reach the vessel before the frail bark foundered be- 
came now an object of great doubt. Donadieu recognized in the felucca 
they were approaching a post-office packet plying between Toulon and 
Bastia. Langlade, being acquainted with the commander, instantly 
hailed him; and though the distance was far beyond the ordinary reach 
of the human voice, yet impelled by fear of instant deuth, his hail was 
so shrill, as to be clearly heard on board the packet. The water was now 
rising fast; the king was wan be to his knees; the boat began to roll 
about, unable to advance. She had become water-logged, when two or 
three strong cords were thrown from the vessel. One of these fortunate- 
ly fell in the little craft; the king a hold of it, and was dragged into 
the packet; Blancard and Langlade followed his example: Douadieu re- 
mained the last: as he snatched the rope thrown to him, and rose up, the 
wretched boat gave one lurch, and disappeared for ever! Five minutes 
later, and these four men must have fuundered with her. 

Marat had scarcely reached the deck, when a man, suddenly bursting 
from his companions, came and threw himself at his feet. It was a 
Mameluke that he had brought with him from Egypt. Presently, the 
Senator Casabianca, Captain Oletta, a nephew of the Prince Baciocchi, 
Boerco, and others, crowded round him, addressing him by the style of 
“your Majesty.” Murat thus found himself suddenly Ps Boas by a 
little court. His sorrows, his exile, seemed to have been engulfed with 
the little boat, and he now began to believe himself again Joachim L., 
king of Naples. 

_ Uncertain, however, of his reception in Corsica, Murat assumed the 
title of Count Campo Mello, and under this name landed at Bastia on the 
25th of August. The precaution, however, was useless. In less than 
three days every one was aware of his presence; and so great was the 
enthusiasm that the king left the town, fearful that his appearance 
amongst them might cause public commotion. 

Having removed to Viscovato with his three friends avd the Mameluke, 
he immediately sought out one of his old officers, General Franceschetti, 
whose house became his residence. As soon as the king’s arrival 
was Mb persion. known, numbers, both of officers aud men, who had 
already served under him, flocked to his standard, and in a few days 

Murat found himself at the head of nine hundred men. The three sai- 

lors, Langlade, Blancard, and Donadieu, now took leave of him, and re- 

turned to France, in spite of his entreaties to the contrary. They had 
clung to the unhappy exile—they refused to follow the steps of the ex- 
ulting 7° 

Ou the 28th, the expected answers to his despatches arrived. They 
were brought over by a Calabrese named Luigi, who stated himself to 
have been sent by the Arab Othello, who from illuess was unable to re- 
turn. These letters, sent by the minister of police in Naples, strongly 

ead vised him to make a descent on Salerno, and urged his instant adoption 
of this measure. Deceived by their appareut truth and candour, Murat 
set sail with three vessels for that port, where Ferdinand had already 
posted three thousand Austrian troops, as he feared to trust the native 

— in an attack on a sovereign once so popular. 

Of the island of Capria storm overtook them, which drove them as far 
as Paola,a little bay about thirty miles from Cosenza. Here they re- 
mained at anchor till the 6th of October, but on the 7th, Murat received 
clear intimation that no reliance was to be placed on his allies in the 
other vessels. 

_ General Franceschetti took advantage of this momentary overshadow- 

ing of his bright visions to advise him to give up his perilous enterprise, 

and soem the a tarp olfered by the emperor of Austria, in whose do- 
minions his wife had already found shelter. The ex-king listened with 

attention. At this moment the general perceived a sailor sleeping in a 

corner of the deck close to them; and, fearful they Lad been overheard, 

they went up to him: it was Luigi. Crouched on a coil of rope, he 
seemed to slumber soundly. The interrupted conversation went on, and 
ended by Murat consenting to the proposition of the general. It was 
agreed that they should pass through the Straits of Messina, double Cape 

— aud enter the Adriatic. This settled, they separated for the 

On the following morning (the 8th October) the king desired the com- 
mander, Barbara, to steer for Messina. Barbara replied that he was 
ready to ovey his majesty, but that, being in want of provisions and 
Water, it would be advisable to go and fetch them. The king acceded, 
but refused to give certain passports and safeguards which he had in his 
possession, and which Barbara demanded as an authority, and without 
Which he positively refused to proceed. Murat commanded him. He 
continued obstinate; when the ex-king, impatient at his disobedience, 
and nhaccustomed to be thwarted, threatened to strike him; but on a 
sudden altering his determination, he ordered his troops to get under 
arms, and desired the commander to lay to. ‘ 

Marat jumped into the boat, accompanied by twenty-eight individuals, 
amongst whom was Luigi, aud rowed towards the shore. Arrived there, 
General Franceschetti was about to spring out of the boat, when Murat 
stopped him, crying, “I will be the first to tread the soil of my domi- 
nions ;"” and passing the general, he leaped on shore. 

He was dressed in the tull uniform of a general officer. He wore white 
pantaloons and top-boots; a belt, in which he had placed a pair of mag- 
nificent pistols ; aud a cocked hat, richly embroidered, the cockade being 
affixed to it by a kuot of nine splendid brilliants. In his right hand he 
bore his own ensign. The clock of Pizzo struck ten as he disembarked. 

Murat proceeded straight to the town, which was only about a hundred 
yards off. Here he fouad, it being Sunday, the whole population assem- 
bled in the market-place. No one recognized him. They stood in mute 
astonishment, gazing at the brilliant uniforms that approached them. The 
ex-king, however, espied an old sergeant, whom he remembered as hav- 
ing served in his guard at Naples. He walked straight up to him, and 
placing his hand on his shoulder, demanded, “Tavella, do you know 
me?” Receiving no reply, he added, “I am Joachim Murat! "I am your 
king! Be yours the honour of first shouting ‘ Long live Joachim!” 
The king’s suite instautly took up the ery, and shouted it loudly forth. 
But the Calabrese, amongst whom there seemed a growing feeling of dis- 
content, remained perfectly mute. The king seeing this foretold an ap- 
Proaching conflict, aud turning again to Tavella, said, “ Well, then, if you 
Wont cry long life to me, at least find me a horse, and I will instantly 
make you ee pow Tavella immediately turned away. He entered 
his cottage, aud did uot appear again that day. 

Every moment tresh crowds of peasants poured in; but not a single de- 
monstratiou of sympathy could Marat elicit from them. A bold push now | 
could alone save him. ‘On, on to Monteleoni!” cried he; and placing | 
himself at the head of his little band, he rushed towards the road which 
leads to that town. The people drew aside to allow him to pass. 

Scarcely, however, had he left the market-place, than the mob began 
to vecover from their stupor; and a young man, named George Pellegri- 
no, suddenly appeared, armed with a musket, and began shouting, “To 
arms, to arms!” The crowd echoed the cry; and in another moment 
every one sought his dwelling, and armed himself as best he could. 
On the arrival of Captain Trenta Capelli of the gendarmerie of Cosenza, 
who happened to be in Pizzo, and whom Pellegrina had gone in search 
of, he found two hundred persons in the market square, bearing different 
Weapons. who, on his placing himself at their head, immediately gave 
chase to their ex-king. y 

Murat, seeing them coming, ordered a halt, and prepared to meet them 
at a spot where a bridge uow exists bearing his name. Seeing Trenta 
Capelli advance towards him, he instantly cried, “ Will you exchange 
baa! captain's epaulettes for those of a general officer? If so, cry Long 

‘ve Joachim! and follow me with your brave band to Monteleoni.” 

., Sire,” quickly replied the other, “ we are the faithful subjects of 
King Ferdinand. “We come to seize, not to accompany you. Surrender 
yourself, therefore, and prevent an unnecessary effusion of blood.” 

_ At this moment a pistol was discharged by the opposite party, and see- 

ing uo hope of Sausiicllan, General Franceschetti wheved his men to fire. 

In an instant the discharge was returned, and the combat began, not, 

however, with the slightest chance of success on the side of the exiled 

king, who could only offer about twenty-five men to oppose five hundred. 

‘Tesenily several fellon both sides, and the peasants, headed by Trenta 
Capelli, pressed on. To cut through this mass was impossible, while in 
the re ar of the little body retreat was rendered utterly impracticable by 
4% precipice of about thirty-five feet. Murat did uot hesitate : he threw 
himsel; down this acclivity, and fortunately falling on the sand beneath, 
arose auhurt, and plunged into alittle wood which skirted the shore. 
Senoeal Franceschetti and his aide-de-camp Campana were equally tortu- 

e. 

The instant the trio emerged from the cover of the trees, they were 
saluted by a volley from above, bat happily without effect. On reach- 
ing the shore, they found that the boat whic had brought them to land 

ad again put to sea, and had rejoined the three vessels, which, far from 
coming to his aid, had set every sail, and were making otf as rapidly as 

Possible. The Maltese Barbara had repaid the monarch’s threats by now 
betraying him. He carried off with him not only all the fortune of the 
©xiled king, but in thus abandoning him, crushed his last hope. 

A fisherman’s bark was lying high and dry on theland ; it became Mu- 
rat's only chance of escape. If they could only get it afloat, they might 
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yet be saved, for none dared to leap the precipice in pursuit, and the re- 
gular descent was some distance round. The three fugitives used their 
every exertion to push the boat into the water. The agony of despair 
gave them increased strength. and they had nearly succeeded, when a 
sudden shout caused them to look round. The populace, headed by Trenta 
Capelli and Pellegrino, were withiu fifty paces of them. Exhausted by 
their efforts, Campana and Franceschetti sauk to the ground ; a general 
discharge followed : aball entered the beart of Campana. Franceschetti, 
however, escaped, and seeing the boat floating close to him, instantly 
sprang into it, and pushed off. Marat would have tollowed him, but one 
of his spurs catching iu the fishing-net spread out on the beach, he fell, 
and before he could rise, the people had seized him. They tore off his 
epaulettes, aud dragged from him the flag he held, and would doubtlessly 
have murdered him onthe spot, had not Trenta Capelli and Pellegrino 
come to his rescue. These, supporting him between them, defended him 
from the attacks of the savage peasantry. 

He now returned a prisoner over the same ground he so lately had hop- 
ed to tread asa king, and was thrust into the common jail amongst as- 
sassins, thieves, and other malefactors, who, unaware of his rank, assail- 
ed him on his entrance with every sort of abuse. 

Half an hour after this, the commandant, Mattei, entered, and struck 
with the still dignified air of the captive, rendered him the same homage 
he would have offered to him had he still been on the throne of Naples. 

‘ ss ny eal said Murat, “ jook around you : is this a fitting prison 
or a king ?” 

Extraordinary to relate, the moment he announced his rank, the daring 
captives, who had insulted him immediately before, instantly ceased their 
revilings, and retiring in orderly silence to the other end of the prison, 
seemed to pay a just tribute of pity and respect to the misfortunes of 
their former sovereign. The commandant, after making some excuse, 
requested Murat to follow him toa more fitting place of confinement. 
The ex-king, previous to doing this, threw a han ful of gold which he 
found in his pocket to the people, exclaiming, ‘Here, take this: never 
be it said that you have received the visit of a monarch, though captive 
and dethroned as he is, without obtaining /argesse from him.” 

“ Long live Joachim!” shouted they. 

Murat smiled bitterly. The same cries on the public Pluce, half au 
hour before, would have made him king of Naples. 

The ex-monarch now followed Mattei to the little room allotted to him 
as his future prison, where he busied himself in giving minute orders re- 
specting dress and other unimportant matters. 

At nearly the same time General Nunziante arrived from Santo Tropea 
with 3000 men. Marat was delighted at again seeing an old brother offi- 
cer; but he instantly perceived, from the cold manner of the other, that 
he was before a judge, and that the general's visit was not one of friend- 
ship, but to obtaia information. Marat confined himself to say that he 
was on his way from Corsica to Trieste, to accept the invitation of the 
emperor of Austria, when he was Criven into Pizzo by a stress of weath- 
er, and compelled toland to procure water and provisions. To all other 
questions he retused to give an answer, and closed the conversation by 
asking the general if he could lend him a suit of clothes to appear in on 
quitting the bath. The general took the hint and left him. Inten min- 
u es afterwards Marat received a complete uniform, in which he dressed 
himself, and ordering pen and paper, wrote an account of his capture and 
detention to the Austrian general in Naples, the British ambassador, and 
his wife. Tired by the task, he approached the window, threw it open, 
and looked out. It afforded him a view of thespot where he had been cap- 
tured. Two men were busily engaged in digging a hole in the sand. 
Presently they entered a cottage hard by, and returned, bearing with them 
adead body. The king in an iastant (though the corpse was perfectly 
naked) recognised the handsome features of the young aid-de-camp 
Campana. Thescene, viewed from a prison window by the fast-closing 
shades of evening, the thoughts of the captive as he saw one so young, 
who had died to serve him, thus ignobly buried, the ceremony unhallow- 
ed by the rites of religion, far from his home and all dear to him, so much 
overcame the beholder, that he burst into tears. In this state General 
Nunziante found him. His look expressed his astonishment, when Mu- 
rat hastily exclaimed, “ Yes,[ am in tears: I am not ashamed of them. 
They are shed for one young, ardent, and generous, whose mother com- 
mifted him to my care, and who now lies yonder buried like a dog.” The 
general came to summon his prisoner to dinner. Murat followed to 
another room where the meal had been prepared. He, however, could 
touch nothing: the scene he had just witnessed had completely over- 

come the heart of him who had viewed thousands perish around him, 
withouta sigh, onthe plains of Aboukir, Eylau, and Moscow. 
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tare of my wife. You kuew her: is it not like?” He kissed it, and re 
placed the watch in his fob. 

“ At what hour 7” demanded Froio. 

“ Ab, by the by, I had forgotten,” said Marat, cheerfully ae o 
had forgotten why I had pulled out my watch; but the likeness of Caro- 
line chased away all other ideas,” and he looked at it. “ It is now past 
three o'clock : will four suit yout I only ask fifty minutes. Have you 
any objection 1” : . 

Froio bowed, and left the room. Nanziante was following him—— 

“ Stay, my friend ; shall I not see you again ?” fs } 

““ My orders are, that I should be present at your execution, sire; but I 
feel I have not courage to obey them.” , 

“ Well, then, do not distress your feelings: do not be present. Still, L 
should like to embrace you once more before I die.” 

« [ will meet you on the road.” 

“Thank you. Now leave me tomy meditations.” 

After seeing the priests, to whom he gave a written certificate that he 
died in the Christian faith, Murat threw himself on his bed, and for about 
a quarter of an hour remained meditating, doubtlessly reviewing his past 
life from the moment when he quitted the alehouse in which he was born, 
to the period when he entered a palace as its sovereign. Suddenly start- 
ing up, he seemed to shake off his gloomy thoughts, and approaching @ 
mirror, began to arrange his hair. Wedded to death from his infancy, he 
seemed anxious to deck himself in the most becoming manner now that 
he was about to meet it. 

Four o’clock struck. Marat himself opened the door. General Nunt- 
ziante was waiting outeide. 

“Thank you,” said the ex-king ; “ you have kept your word, God bless 
you ; good-by. You need not follow me further.” 

The general threw himself sobbing into his arms. 

‘Come, come, do not thus give way to your feelings. Take example 
from me: I am perfectly calm.” it 

This coolness on the part of the victim so overcame Nunziante, that, 
starting from his embrace, the general rushed from the house, flying along 
the shore like a mau. 

The king now preceeded to the courtyard, where every preparation 
for his execution been made. Nine men and a corporal were ranged 
close to the door of the council chamber. In front of them was a wall 
twelve feet high. Three yards from this wall there was a single raised 
step. Murat instantly perceived its purpose. and placed himself on it, 
thus towering about one foot above the soldiers who were to shoot him. 
Once there, he took out his handkerchief, kissed the picture of his wife, 
and fixing his eyes steadily on the party, desired them to load. When 
he gave the order to fire, five only of the nine obeyed. Murat remained 
untouched. The soldiers had purposely fired over his head. - 

It was at this moment that the lion courage of the hero showed itself 
—that intrepid coolness for which he had ever been famed. Nota 
single feature was disturbed. He stood perfectly steady and unmoved, 
as with asmile of melancholy gratitude he addressed them. : 

“ Thanks, my friends—a thousand thanks ; but as, sooner or later, you will 
be compelled to aim directly at me, do not prolong my agony. All I ask 
of you is, to fire straight at my heart, and avoid, if possible. wounding me 
in the face. Come, let us begin again;” and once more he went through eve- 
ry word of command. At the word “fire,” he fell pierced by eight balls, 
without a struggle, without a sigh, without letting the wateb fall that he 
held in his left hand. ey! , , 

The soldiers took up the corpse, and laid it on the same bed in whick 
he had lain down in health and strength some ten minutes before. A cap- 
tain’s guard was placed at the door. - 

That night a stranger presented himself, and demanded admittance to 
the room. The sentinel refused. He desired to speak with the comman- 
dant. To him he showed an order for his free en The commandant, 
as he read it, shuddered with disgust, and expressed great surprise. The 
perusal, however, over, he conducted the man to the door of the death- 
chamber. . 4 

“Allow Signor Luigi to pass,” said he to the sentinel. The soldier pres- 
ented arms to the commandant. Luigi entered. hes 

Ten minutes afterwards, Luigi came out carrying some object in a pock- 
et-handkerchief stained with blood. What it was the sentinel could not 
distinguish. P 2 

An hour afterwards, the undertaker entered bearing the coffin intended 





for the king’s remains. No sooner had the man ‘however, crossed the thre- 
shold, than in an accent of indescribable horror he called out to the sol- 
dier, who rushed in to learn the cause of his terror. The man, unable to 
speak, pointed to a headless corpse. 





Leaving the meal untasted, Murat retarned to his room. A sort of fas- 
cination seemed to draw him to the window, which overlooked the burial- | 
place ef his young friend. Though for a while he had not moral courage 
to throw open the casement, yet at length, overcoming his repugnance, 
he didso. Twodogs were busily scraping up the sand from the grave 
where the body lay: they actually reached it. The ex-king could bear 
nor more: he threw himself on his bed in his clothes ; but about day- 
break again rose, and undressed himself, and returned to his couch, fear- 
ful lest his euemies might attribute his agitation to fear for his own fate. 
At six o'clock on the morning of the 13th of October, Captain Stra'ti 
entered the king’s prison. He found him in his bed asleep, and desir- 
ous not to awake him, was quitting the room, when he upset a chair. 
The noise disturbed Murat, who started up, and demanded the captain’s 
business. Stratti was so overcome, however, that he was unable to re- 
ply. The ex-king therefore proceeded—~* You have received orders from 
Naples: is it not so?” 

‘Yes, sire,’ murmured Stratti. 

“And wtiat do they contain ?”’ 

“ Orders for your majesty’s trial.”’ 

‘And who are to be my judges, if you please? Where can they find 
my equals to sit in judgmenton me! If they look on meas a king, | 
must be tried by my brother sovereigns; if as a marshal of France, my 
fate can only be decided on by officers of that rank; if even as a mere 
general, none less than a fist fix. sit on the bench of my judges.” 

‘As a public enemy, sire, you may be tried by an ordinary court-mar- 
tial. All rebels, without respect to rank, may be brought before such a 
tribunal. The law was framed by yourself.” 

“ Yes, against brigands; not, sir, against crowned heads. 
am ready; they may assassinate me as soon as they like.” 

“Would you not wish to hear the names of the members?” 

“ Yes, it isas well: it must be a curious list. Read on: I’m all atten- 
tion.” 

When he had done, the king, turning to him with a bitter smile, mere- 
ly observed, ‘‘ It is well: they seem to have taken every precaution.” 

** How so, sire ?”’ 

‘‘Can’t you perceive that every member named, with the exception of 
Francesco Froio, owes his rank to me? Naturally they will fear being ac- 
cused of partiality if they decide in my favour.” 

“Sire, why not appear personally before them, and plead your own 
cause ?” 

“Silence, sir—silence! Such a court, I still maintain, is incompetent: 
I should consider myself degraded if I pleaded before it. I am aware 
I cannot save my life: at least, then, allow me to save the dignity of my 
crown.” 

At this moment Francesco Froio entered. He interrogated him, His 
first question was touching his name, his age, his country! Murat sud- 
denly starting up» cried with all the stern dignity he was capable of as- 
suming, “I am Joachim Napoleon, king of the Two Sicilies; and I com- 
mand you instantly to leave the room.” The abashed inquisitor immedi- 
ately retired. 

Marat now rose, and putting on his pantaloons, sat down and wrote a 
most affectionate letter to his wite; left his children his dying blessing; 
and cutting off a lock of his hair, enclosed it in his letter. 

Nunziante entered. ‘Swear to me, general, as a husband and a fath- 
er,” cried Murat, as he folded up the epistle, * that you will faithfully 
forward this letter. 

“ By my honour!” said the general, deeply overcome. 

“Come, general, bear up,” resumed Murat in a lively tone; “ we are 
soldiers, and used todeath. I ask but one favour: allow me to give the 
word of command to the execution party.” The general instantly assent- 
ed. Froio now returned, bearing with him the sentence of the court. 
“ Read it,” said Murat coldly, well divining what it was: “I am read 

to listen to it.””. Froio consented ; the ex-king had correctly foreseen his 
fate. With the exception of a single voice, the court had unanimously 
adjudged him worthy of death. 

When it was concluded, he turned to Nunziante—“ General, believe 
me, I clearly distinguish between the author of my fate and the mere 
instruments. I couldnever have believed Ferdinand capable of allowing 
me to be shot like a dog. But enough of this. At what hour is my ex- 
ecution to take place ?”’ 

“ Fix it yourself, sir,” replied the general. 

Murat pulled out his watch ; but, by accident, the back presented it- 
self instead of the face. On it was painted a superb miniature of the ex- 
queen. 


However, I 





|} and appearance, raise the standard of rebellion. 


On the death of Ferdinand, in a private closet in his bedroom this 
head was discovered, preserved in spirits of wine. The reason was thus 
explained by General T ; ’ ‘ 

“As Murat was put to death in an obscure corner of Calabria, Ferdinand 
continually feared some impostor would spring up, aud assuming his name 
The real head was 
therefore always preserved to confront and confound any false pretender 
to the throne, by proving thedeath of Joachim Murat.” abbas 
Eight days after the execution at Pizzo, euch man concerned in it re- 
ceived his reward. Trenta Cap: lli was made colonel, General Nunziante 
was created a marquis, and Luigi died of poison ! 
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VINE CULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 


The following letter is copied from that excellent periodical, De Bow's 
Commercial Review of the South and West. It is addressed to the editor, 
by Mr. J. Noyes, aud is dated, Holly Wood, Natchez, Miss., July 25th, 
1848. 

“Aslam deeply interested in the prosperity of the vine culture of the 
South, and see‘ng an article in your number for January last that tends to 
create a strong dislike to the use of wine, I have at length thought pro- 
per to correct it, and in doing so, I wish you to understand that I do not 
attach the slightest blame to yourself. The article in question I wish to 
refer you to, is on the 25th page of your January uumber, 1848, headed 
«“ American wines and vines.” Mr. 8. Weller, of Carolina, states that a 
good wine cannot be made without the aid of three pounds of sugar per 
gallon, or one-third part of spirits. Now I have no doubt as to Mr. Wel- 
ler’s statements being strictly correct, as far as his experience in that cli- 
mate and in the section of country in which he resides goes. As I have 
had the advantage of some years’ correspondence with Mr. Weller, I have 
formed a very high opinion ot him as a vintner; but his statistics for the 
Carolinas, when applied to our warmer states, will have no application. 
When he sees from the following the superior quality of fruit produced 
here from the same grape he cultivates in Carolina, he must readily ac- 
count for the different results I am about to show in the manufacturing of 
wine in Mississippi. Ihave sent you two small bottles of this wine that 
you may examine it, in company with two or three of the best judges of 
your acquaintance, aud make what remarks you think best upon it. The 
opinion entertained by myself and friends here of this wine, is exceeding- 
ly flatiering. We believe it prnene the qualities of three of the finest 
wines in the world, namely, Champaigne, Muscat and Hock, (3 parts ot 
the first named, 2 parts of the second, and 1 of the last named wines.) A 
very small quantity of sugar was put into this, and I think it would have 
been much better without. Not one particle of spirits of any kind what- 
ever has been mixed with it, and I think the smallest portion would have 
destroyed its delicacy and piquant iorce so desirable to connoisseurs. By 
the bye, I am saying too much myself about this wine when seeking the 
opinion of others; But I hope to have the opinion of yourselfand fitends 
entirely apart from all that Ihave said. One thing moreI must say with 
regard to its condition ;it was made last September—was onl six months 
in cask, (instead of two years,) and has been but four months in bottle, 
when itought to have been a year before it was examined ; you will 
make every allowance for such disadvantages, of course. While my ob- 
ject in writing you this letter is to remove the unfavourable impression 
‘Mr. Weller’s letter must have made on the public, I wish alse to say a 
few words upon the culture and the extension of the wine cause. ° 
shall soon find in this country, as ory | have so long found it in Europe, 
that some neighbourhoods are famous for wines, for richness and delicacy 
of flavour, that no other wines canequal. As they cannot be transported 
toany great distance without the aid of spirits, we must be deprived of 
their use. This wine, though so lusciously delicate, possesses a body of 
the stronger conserve, and will allow of being transported to any inland 
distance when properly packed ; but to enjoy all its qualities, the growth 
w.lihave to be contined to a few of our Southern states, such as this state, 
Louisiana, Alabama and the Floridas. 

Grare Cutturs.—As it would be vain in me to mark eut 2 course of 
habits and a form of diet followed by any one nation, and rigidly enforce 
it to the use of all, so it would be equally vain to recommend the pe of 
culture of one kind of grape to be adopted for all, or that of one climate 
in the states to be followed in all the Union. I shall therefore a4 
myself to a course of culture necessary to be applied to Po : ‘i 
adopted in my vineyards, and the treatment 1 conceive to b vet e 
states above named. After failing in up wards of fifty varieties, and aban- 








Ah, look here !”’said Murat, addressing Nunziante; “ look at this pic- 
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doning them as useless, I have selected one called the Roanoke, and | leave the room, teking in her hand a vase of the classic shape, which, we 


known by that name from the time it was discovered on the Island of 


Roanoke down to arecent period, when it took the fuolish name of Scup- ; and which Cousin Eppy designed for the same pur 


pernog, which it now holds in the Carolinas. I have made three differ- 
ent kinds of wine from this grape last year, and all equally good, although 
differing in flavour and colour so much, that no one could judge they | 
were made from the same fruit. The Greeks call this grape the Flearic, 
and insist upon it as the one from which they make the choicest wines of 
that country. A Greek gentleman of my acquaintance in Natchez, last sum- | 
mer, in company with a countryman of his, paid mea visit for the first | 
time, to see my Vineyard. The fruit was not then ripe; but the moment | 
he fixed his eyes on the grape, he recognised it as an old friend. He 
told me more of its properties as a wine grape than I have been able to | 
leara from any other source; and the information I derived from him was 
of much use to me during my last vintage, and also at the bottling of the 
wine last spring. I think it pretty certain that this grape is a native of 
avery different climate than Caroliua, as it does much better in this cli- 
mate. The following facts go much to show this, as [ cannot claim, as 
the result of management, all the difference produced here. Climate | 
must be important. A writer on this grape in that country about 25 years 
since, gave a very excellent description of it. He stated that the size of 
the berries did not exceed more than 2} inches round, and in weight not 
exceeding 82 grains. Now it iscommon for me to have fruit to measure 
34 inches round, and at times more, and weigh 150 grains to the single 
berry. The fruit has always been ripe here the last of August, long be- 
fore the hot weather has subsided, iving every chance to the grape to 
acquire all the saccharmwe so conauisiel to swength and body. ‘Thus the 
wine does not require the aid of sugar or the smallest particle of spirits to 
ive it conserve. It is uot so iv Carolina. There it does not mature its 
it until October, and by that time its maturity is checked by more er 
less cold weather, and, as Mr. Weller says, about a fourth, or if a strong 
wine be wanted, a third of good spirits must be mixed with the juice. 
Now the admixture of spirits destroys the delightful bouquet and pic- 
quant force that characterizes the wine I have seut you, and, in fact all 
the wines Ihave ever made here. 

The treatment I pursue in the culture of this grape is different frum 
that used in all otherkinds. I apply no summer pruning whatever, other 
than to tie up all the brauches of a growth in order to prevent the ill- 
effectot wind. At the first planting [ set out well rooted plants of one 
season’s growth from layers, as this grape will not grow from cuttings. 
These are planted twenty fect apart, in straight lines, attached to a stake 
five feet high. As soon as they shed their leaves in the fall, all the ten- 
drils or claspers they have made must be removed, except those that take 
hold of the stake ; for if any are allowed to remain clasping their own 
branches a second year, the branch will die above the grasp, as the clas- 
pers will have ceased to grow and become as hard as wire. 

On the first dry weather, late in December or early in January, I cut off 
all branches that may be in the way the next season, and all dead wood, 
if any, and any tendrils found clasping a branch that may have escaped 
notice before. In removing the branches, I take care to cut close to the 
stem from which they are taken, as the bark will then slip over more 
readily when it begins to grow. These operations close the first season. 
I commence the second by driving down additional stakes on each side, 
in a straight line with the first, at proper distances to receive the lateral 
or side branches that have been formed. I then nail across, in a hori- 
zontal line, and about nine inches apart, cane poles to receive ‘he small 
upright branches of the next season’s growth—at all times taking care to 
— the mother or main stem upright at the centre stake, and adding to 
the height of that stake as often as it requires. After this work is per- 
formed—which we called dressing—I proceed to hoe and rake the ground 
about the vines, regarding it unnecessary to clean or plough the whole of 
the vineyard until the third or fourth year, since the roots will not extend 
from plant to plant until after that time. I proceed the third season in 
the same manner as the secoud, adding stake behind stake, ina straight 
line, aud poles, until the Vines, planted twenty feetapart, touch each other. 
This kind of trellis trainiug is cheapest and much the best uutil the vine- 

ard has established a good growth. A cheap arbour can then be erected 

y setting up strong rough posts eight or ten feet high, and throwing rough 
rails irom postto post. Cane poles may then be placed across for the 
vines torunon. From year to year extend the growthat the top, and di- 
minish that below, by cutting out the lower branches. This plan will 
tend to give a moderate excitement in the circulation of the sap, as well 
as to improve the fructifying powers of the plant. 

Tam not suffisiently well acquainted with chemistry to be able to give 


are given to understand, the Powpeian damsels used to carry wa%er in, 
se, we insisted on 
performing the office for ourselves. But with a soft and gingerly ~~ = 
and an air as dignified as that of some fabled queen, she courteously 
waved her hand for us to resume our seat, and swam out of the apart- 
ment, returning in about five minutes with the vase filled to the brim with 
sparkling ready-iced delicious nectar, eagerly quaffed by thirsty, dusty, 
matter-of fact mortals. And yet, notwithstanding her hospitality aud 
kindness, we intuitively felt that net on our part to converse inti- 
mately as relatives were met, with good-breeding, it is true, but also with 
an impassable barrier of self-withdrawal: so we readily accepted Cousin 
Eppy's invitation to take a turn in the garden, looking about us, uever- 


| theless, in gratification of our curiosity, as much as circumstance per- 


mitted. 

The reception parlour had literally nothing in it savea few high-backed 
antique chairs and a table; and in the small room leading into the garden 
(Cousin Eppy’s own sanctum), in addition to the same articles of furni- 
ture, there was a Bible and Prayer-book ; but no sign of feminine occu- 
pation; no books save the best; no nicknacks or nonsense of any descrip- 
tion. We heard the regular monotonous tick of the clock, but we looked 
in vain fora cat to enliven the scene with its companionable purr ; and I 
speedily found myself picturing the long winter evenings of the past 
twenty years, passed alone, without booke, without conversation, interest, 
or occupation. : : 

By and by I endeavoured to frame a romance, with all its adjuncts, as 
appertaining to our cousin’s history; but when L looked on the old lady’s 
countenance, and conjectured at what epoch of her life the puckerings 
and seams had thus disfigared it, aud when I learned that she was only 
ten years of age when atiacked by the virulent enemy which had left its 
mark behind, | no longer succeeded in fancying her the heroine of a by- 

one tale of sentiment, wherein celibacy and ms, ben of solitude originated 
in the somewhat commonplace episode of disappointed aflections. 

The garden—if garden it might be designated, when its aspect was 
that of waste land, with long coarse grass luxuriantly waving, and wild 
rose-trees scattered about—lay on the hill side, open and airy; a broad 
gravelled walk or terrace rau along the high part, while the domain was 
bounded by a row of hardy Scotch tirs, whose stems were entwined with 
rich masses of honey-suckle, the summer bloom and ‘sweet odours con- 
trasting strongly with the wintry savage foliage of the dark evergreens. 
On this terrace, Cousin Eppy intormed us, it bad been her custom to pro- 
menade for at least three hours, during some portion of each day, for the 
last twenty years, leisurely saunteriug up and down, shaded by her huge 
green parasol from the summer’s heat and glare, and protected by a ca- 
pacious muff from the wiuter’s frost and cold. The view trom this ter- 
race, which had a southern aspect, was a lovely and extensive one, far 
away over hill and plain; and in the distance, just peeping and glittering 
between the hills, the sea, the “deep blue sea,” was discernible, with 
now and then the snowy sails of some passing bark, on which a ray of 
suushiue rested—the only moving object in the solitary scene. Here, too, 
half hidden by eglantine and wild creepers, midway down the ascent, we 
found the fairy spring which had afforded us such refreshing beverage; 
the water gushed genily up into a small rounded basin, and irom theuce 
trickled away unseen beneath the profuse underwood of Cousin Eppy’s 
neglected pleasure-grounds. 

I longed to ask this strange antiquated cousin how she passed her time ? 
—how she reckoned up the innumerable days which had glided by 7— 
what her memories were, and what her hopes or anticipations? Was 
she devoted to contemplation, or was it the mere apathetic indulgence of 
a misanthropic disposition, joiued tv eccentric habits and whims? After- 
circumstances, indeed, proved that there was no mystery to be sulved ; 
for the time arrived when I enjoyed close and frequent communion with 
Eppy Forbes, and, after a lengthened period had elapsed, her confidence 
and friendship: which latter marks of favour had been so sparingly dis- 
peused by her during her long pilgrimage, that I felt aapeall especially 
honoured in possessing them. 

She had been transplanted from her native Highland home at an early 
age, to fulfil the duties of companion and hamble friend to a noble lady, 
with whom she continued to reside after the latter’s marriage with Lord 
Annesley. It was surmised that ties of * blood-relationship” existed be- 
tween the impoverished Scotch family and the wealthy English one from 
intermarriages long ago. Be that as it might, alter more than twenty 
years’ devoted attendance on her lady, ten of which were passed in a 
sick-room, tending the heroic and gentle sufferer, who at length breathed 





& proper description of the soil of my vineyard, but, as far as | can judge, 
it is principally composed af a light yellow loam with a small quantity of 
sand, and a still smaller portion of lime. But whatever may be its quali- 
ty, thousands of acres lie almost abandoned as useless, having been ex- 
hausted by the constant succession of crops of corn and cotton. I do not 
pretend that this worn-out land is exactly fitted fur the reception of the 
grape in its present condition, but all it requires is a onal portion of 
sand and rotten log. or black soil, or stable manure, mixed up and spad- 
ed in well with the natural soi!, in the places whore each vine is planted. 
This gives it a start, and it will soon find the way into the natural svil aud 
thrive in it, by the aid of the smallest portion of compost raked iuto ihe | 
surface every full. 

Inquiries are often made in regard to the probable profits of a vine- 
yard; and as mine are too young to estimate by as yet, [ would prefer 
not to Fre an opinion, but refer all inquirers to Mr. Weller’s letter to 
which I have alluded, No one can be better qualified than that geutle- 
man to give an opinion. 

I promised to say something on the extension of the wine cause in | 





this neighbourhood. My success has already given such a different 
colouring to the wine business here, that three new vineyards are to be | 
planted out next fall within three miles of my place ; and I am willing | 


to wager that there will be twenty plauted in this county within the | 


next five years, though there are now only two in existence, and these | 
owned by myself. As soon as it is believed that a grape has been found | 


her last in Eppy’s arms, she was installed as housekeeper at Annesley 
Park, which became a deserted mansion after Lady Annesley’s death, aud 
the situation, consequently, was considered a sinecure. Here Eppy 
passed ten more years of loneliness, amidst tapestried desolation and 
mouldering grandeur, happy in occasionally receiving tidings ot her dear 
young lady, the only child of her late lamented mistress; but whenever 
EPpy came to this part of her reminiscences, sue always spoke in a half- 
whispering mysterious manner, just as if, by so doing, she concealed what 
the world knew full well—namely, the sad history of the fair Maude 
Annesley, whose ill!-assorted union and early death formed the oue en- 
grossing theme of poor Eppy’s life, although she rarely indulged herself 
lu speaking of it, aud then with deep solemnity. She communed with 
her own heart silently in her chamber, and was still. 

On Lord Aunesiey’s decease, Eppy was removed from Annesley Park, 
and a small annuity being conferred on her, together with the freehold 
on the hill side, Eppy considered that she was permanently settled for 
the remainder of her days; and, as already mentioned, she had never 
quitted her home, save fur the purposes of devotion, during twenty years’ 
occupancy. 

It seemed Eppy Forbes’s fate to pass her life amid scenes of suffering 
and solitude ; and when trouble fell heavily on her noble patron, it fell 
heavily on Eppy’s heart also, and caused “ her sun of life to set,’’ to use 
her own poetical expression. And she used to say, having once associated 
with the great, the good, and the learned, how was it possible she could 


that will produce a crop every year, the business will make most rapid bear tomix in inferior society ? She could feel no new interests, and what 


strides. I have several orders on my books already for wines next fall, 
and I shall be only able to supply from three to four hundred flasks after 
supplying my own wants. As many persons inquiring about the profits 
of the wine business will not be able to see Mr. Weller’s letter, it may 
be well, perhaps, to notice part of it here. He states various results 
from his own experience as well as from that of others, and a profit of 
$2,000 per acre is among the lowest. These estimates may appear high 
to some persons, but I think $2,000 profit per acre from a vineyard in the 
south at 12 years old, a very fair estimate from the grape mine is planted 
with, 7 
————_—_ 


OUR COUSIN EPPY FORBES. 


We were ona visit to some friends, residing in a retired country town, 
when hearing of the eccentricities, or, more properly speaking, the pecu- 
liarities ofan ancient lady, Miss Forbes by name, and comparing notes, 
we found that she was a cousin of our own. This relationship, indeed, 
wa thrice removed; but according to Scotch computation, that is no 
very distant degree ; so we determined to seek her out, and gain admit- 
tance to her domicile ; a mark of favour not always vouchsafed to the 
many, the value of the privilege being of course enhanced to the fayour- 
ed few. After more than one failure, our repeated summons, both with 
knocker and bell, being unheeded or unheard, we at length succeeded in 
introducing ourselves. Miss Forbes inhabited anold dingy-looking house, 
situated on the further hill-side, beyond the precincts of the town ; it was 
several stories high, tall and thin, and bare of windows towards the high- 
Way ; and we understood that she had never crossed the threshold fur 

the lasttwenty years, except to attend divine service ina neighbouring 
church twice on each Sabbath day. We were, moreover, informed that, 
since the death of her old servant, she retained no regular domestic, but 
always slept fearlessly in the habitation alone; her wants being attended 
to each morning, as the case might require, by a young girl, who gladly 
performed the ane office required ; for alt ough Cousin Elspeth, or, 
as she was familiarly called, Eppy, was not reputed to the wealthy, but, 
on the contrary, was known to possess a very slender competence, yet 
the half of that she divided with those who were poorer, and needed 


— 
° was 0 ned by a stout upright old lady, very much scarred 
and disfigured in the face by the smallpox. On listening to our errand, 
and producing our credentials, Miss Furbes—for it was she—requested 
us to walk into the parlour aud be seated. We really felt half abashed 
in at et of this lone woman, for the simple diguity and calm cour- 
tesy of her bearin , old-fashioned and quaint though it was, repelled any- 
thing like familiarity or undue curiosity ; whilst kindness unfeigned, and 
an innocent truthfulness, which evidently came from the heart disarmed 
all wish, if such a wish existed for a moment, to turn her into ridicule 
After our pretensions to relationship had been freely discussed and 
frankly admitted by the old lady, she produced refreshments of the most 
primitive order from an adjoining closet, inviting us to partake of thea 
and the breezy air on the hill-side had such an appetising effect, that we 
did ample juctise to the wheaten loaf; but when our entertainer arose to 


| to her were the petty concerns and gossippings of the little world around ? 
| No: she rose at six every morning, read her Bible, and performed her 
| religious exercises, breakfasted, attended to her simple domestic con- 

cerns, received her poor patients—for Eppy was somewhat of a quack, 

tough well skilled in the use of medicinal herbs—walked on her terrace 

and suified the sea breeze, diued early and fragally, read her Bible again, 
walked again ou her terrace, took a great many cups of tea, walked again, 
| aud read the “ Best Book,” aud finally ascended to her “ observatory”? — 
oue of the empty rooms at the top of the house, from whence she made 
her own primitive observations, and still more extraordinary calculations 
| concerning the heavenly bodies: in short, Eppy had invented an astrono- 
mical code of her own. In this ‘ observatory” she passed many peace- 
ful and happy hours, far removed fromearthly cares, pomps, and vauities : 
and though her usual hour of retiring to rest was at nine o'clock punctu- 
ally, yet a cloudless starry night often enticed her to commit the dissipa- 
tion of late hours. 


| 
} 


There was one little episode during her long and _ passionless career 
which probably was as fuil of sentiment and interest to Eppy Forbes as a 
cherished remembrance of deep and sad import to others differently cir- 
cumstanced. The good old lady would blush on repeating her simple 
narrative, and use her large tan, not without having frequent recourse to 
a bottle of pungent smelling salt. It was as follows :—One of the very 
few journeys she had ever performed was on her removal to Annesley 
Park, situated in a remote part of England. She travelled ina stage- 
coach, and the fellow-traveller who shared the inside with her was, as 
Eppy described him, “ a comely, frestcoloured, elderly gentleman, who, 
she thought, must be a law practitioner, from the nice way in which he 
spoke, aud also because he hada large blue bag with him.” 

Eppy wasa timid traveller, the road was hilly, and the coach was a fast 
one; but the pleasant gentleman with the blue bag reminded her that it 
was always the safest plan to sit quite still, with the arms kept close to 
the sides, to prevent their being broken, should an accident occur. Soon 
afterenforcing this prudentand excellent advice, which Eppy scrupulous- 
ly followed, there was a sudden crash, and the coach overturned. The 
insides happily escaped unhurt, but poor Eppy’s terror was of course ex- 
cessive. Her fellow-traveller was extricated first, and then she heard his 
friendly voice exclaiming, ‘ Give me your hand, madam; gently—gent- 
ly. Lhope you are not hurt. There—step lower, madam. Don’t be 
alraid—you are all safe now! The accident bad happened within a 
mile or twoof the nearest town, and in the midst of a beautiful wooded 
valley, and the passengers walked forward to wait until another convey- 
ance should be in readiness. “ Andonly imagine my feelings,” Eppy ad- 
ded in a softened tone, ‘ when my amiable fellow-traveller, escorting 
me along the highway, smilingly asked if I knew by what means I had 
descended with so much ease trom the topsy-tucvy coach! I did indeed 
remember steppingon something : and never have I ceased to cherish the 
remembrance of so chivalrous an act. ‘Ab, madam,’ said this gallant 
knight, ‘ your fairy feet rested for a moment on one knee of your humble 
servant, who, kneeling on the other, thus performed a page s duty, most 
happy in being able to tender his poor services!’ I could notexpress my 
thanks, for I was perfectly overcome ; and though I never heard of him 
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again, or learnt who he was, yet had I ever married, I would have desired 
that my husband might closely resemble this charming individual.” 

Worthy, simple, true-hearted Cousin Eppy ! She passed away as calm- 
ly as she had lived, after only a few days’ illness ; and there came into 
my possession a small cabinet picture, the dearest hoarded treasure of her 
life, and which I succeeded in restoring to those who value it as an ines- 
timable relic. It represents a bright happy-looking girl, with laughing 
blue eyes and waving sunny locks ; and /his was the resemblance of the 
fair Maude Annesley, who had died, it was said, of a broken heart ere 
the auburn ringlets turned to gray, or the snowy brow betrayed a line. 
As Eppy herself often used to remark, when gazing on that picture, “ it 
was an owre true lesson on the instability and perisbing nature of earthly 
happiness and grandeur;” unconsciously quoting the words of St. Pierre, 
that “ Could we allow ourselves to be persuaded that there was no such 
thing as a future life, how many sorrows would remain without consola- 
tion !°—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


SNEEZING, 


Among tke many enchanting tales of the “ Arabian Nights,” in which 
our youthful fancy of old luxuriated, we remember there was one efa 
certain humpbacked schoolmaster, who gives the history of his unfortu- 
nate deformity. Among the various valuable precepts which he incul- 
cated, those of politeness seems to have held a chief place; and when he 
sneezed, we are told the scholars were taught to clap their hands, and ex- 
claim “ Long live our noble master!’ One day the dominie and his pu- 
pils were walking in the country; the day was sultry, and they were all 
glad when at last they fell in with a well. But, if we remember aright, 
the bucket was at the bottom, and the worthy dominie resolved to de- 
scend and bring it up full. Having filled the bucket with the “crystal 
treasure,” the master gave the word, and the youths forthwith com- 
menced hauling him up again. When near the top, as ill luck would 
bave it, their preceptor sneezed! Simultaneously the boys let go, and, 
clapping their hands, vociferated the accustomed “ Long live our noble 
master!” while the luckless dominie, bucket and ali, went rattling down 
to the bottom again—breaking at once his back and many of his prejadi- 
ces in favour of etiquette. : ; 

When this tale first met our youthful eye, little reflective though we 
were, sneezing we thought was an odd thing to make the subject of com- 
pliment. But the discoveries of our maturer years have sufficiently prov- 
ed how very ignorant we must have been to come to any such conclusion. 
Jewish rabbi and Christian pope—Arab novelist and classic author—the 
sands of Africa, even the savannas of the new world—all furnish proofs of 
the high importance attached to the sternutative functions. Records of 
this are found in all countries and in all times—except the antediluvian. 

And this brings us at once into contact with the Jewish rabbis—those 
extraordinary fellows, who seem to have been better acquainted with 
Eden than ever were Adam and Eve—who know all the secrets of the 
Ark, and would beat Noah himself at an inventory of its furniture. Such 
extensive chronological attainments must be invaluable in searching out 
the origin of things; and we are glad we can derive the early history of 
sneezing from authorities so unimpeachable. As there is no mention in 
the Sacred Writings of illness among men until some time after the flood, 
the rabbis declare that sickness was altogether unknown in the early 
world. How, then, it may be asked, did men die in those days?’ They 
tell us, moreover, that Jacob, disrelishing this speedy exit from life, earn- 
estly desired that some warning should be given iu order to prepare for 
the momentous change. This, say the rabbis, was the object for which he 
wrestled with the angel. His prayer was granted: he sneezed and fell 
sick. The hitherto unheard of circumstance of a man sneezing, and yet 
surviving, must, on the supposition of the rabbis, have made a great sen- 
sation among maukind: still more would the advent of disease—and thus 
associated, sneezing thenceforth ranked as one of the most impoi tant phe- 
nomena of the human system. : ; 

So much for tradition. But mythology also pays a like homage to this 
“ wind of the head.” Sneezing is said to have been the first act of the 
first man made by Prometheus. After giving the last finish to his work, 
Prometheus, we are told, cudgelled his brains as to how he was to impart 
to it lif» and motion. The difficulty, however, was found to be a poser: 
he needed celestial aid to accomplish his purpose. Accordingly, condxct- 
ed by the goddess Minerva, he skimmed lightly through the regions of 
several planets, and at last approached the sun. This was the atull he 
wanted. Concealed under the mantle of his divine guide, I rometheus 
neared the resplendent orb, and filled with its liquid fire a phial which he 
had brought for that purpose, hermetically sealed it, and forthwith regain- 
ed earth sound in limb aud overjoyed in spirit. Applying the flask to the 
nostrils of his statue, be opeued it, and instantanously the subtle sunbeams 
insinuated themselves with such power through the pores of the spongy 
bone that the image sneezed. Upon this impulse the living principle was 
diffused through the brain, the nerves, the arteries—and the image stood 
furth as good a man as its manulacturer. It is added that Prometheus, 
overjoyed at the success of his experiment, broke into words of benedic- 
tion ‘and of prayer for the preservation of the wondrous work of his hands ; 
and this first man, awakening into consciousuess while the words were 
being spoken, ever afterwards remembered them; and ov every lustance 
of sternutation in himself or his descendants, imitated the example of bis 
artifcer 

It was thus that the poets of Greece and Rome endeavoured to account for 
the existence of the wide-spread custom of saluting any one who sneezed ; 
but the monks of the middle ages have not been behindband with them 
in the attempt. According to their legends, in the days of St Gregory 
there reigned a deadly poison in the air of Italy, so that any one who 
sneezed or yawned instantly fell dead ; and in consequence of the great 
mortality, the Pope ordained that on alloccasions when a yawn or sneeze 
pe the bystauders should repeat certain words of prayer, to avert 
danger from the luckless wight who had been seduced into so perilous 
an indulgence. But in this case the heathens have undeniably the ad- 
vantage over mother church: in regard to truth, we believe they are 
pretty much on a par; but for the children of the Vatican to atti ibute to 
the sixth century the origin of what had existed fora thousand years 
before is ignorance “ beyond all hooping.” : 

The custom was of long standing even in the days of Alexander the Great, 
whose preceptor Aristotle made it the subject of erudite remark. 2 
all countries the spirit of the salutation was the same—from the terse 
“ Salve!” of the Romans, to the rather Irish Orientalism, ‘‘ May you live 
a thousand years, and never die!” and among the Greeks and Jews the 
very word was identical—“ Live!” The Greeks have a capital story in 
one of their comedies of an old fellow called Proclus, who had a nose - 
very big that he could not blow it, as by no possibility could his ae 
reach to the end of his nasal protuberance; and to give posterity a su 
better idea of this formidable proboscis, the Greek dramatist adds, that 
when th's Mr. Proclus sneezed, he could not even cry “ God bless me: 
as the nose was too far oif for the ear to hear. ; 

But far from being confined to classic ground and the realins of ae, 
the practice existed even in the depths of barbarous Africa. Old — 
of Monomopata testify that whenever the king of that region snee: - 
a!l those who were in the place of his residence, or even Jn the yt of 
were simultaneously 1 es of it either by sigus, or certain [or - 

: : Cae a ate . » jntelligence irom 
prayer made on his behalf, which instantly spread the i Nine) eres hoes 
the palace to the city, and thence to the suburbs; so that not ge of “God 
around but devout wishes for the prince’s health, and 4 = + ng 
save the king!’ which every one was obliged to repeal a “+ . Geenhieds 
traordinary still, this piece of etiquette was witnessed by stsent of the 
among the natives of the new world. The author of oe . ‘hoic bavin 
Conquest of Florida,” informs us that the cazique © oa r: snediatele 
sueezed in the presence of Soto, all the Indians ager Poms mo 
bowed low betore their petees, ae ee a ia 

reserve him, enlighten him, and be always w! le ; 
< A custom 80 anpeiar and so universal could gine to a gal 
tice of ancient writers, who have endeavoured to de son : sau ~ it is 
natural religion. The head, they said, is the principa | ogg Mine rm wlio 
the fountain of the nerves, of all the sensations—it 1s the _ ——— 
of the soul, that divine particle which thence, a8 from its poe iy pete 
the whole mass—that hence a peculiar dignity always attac a It, @ a 
men in early times used to swear by their head as by somet a ae 
—ihat they never dared to taste or touch any kind of brain—that -4 
even avuided naming the word, usually expressing it by a periphasis, thei 
as ‘white marrow.” From all this, itis added, it is not strange that t = 
descendants should continue to seventaey the Bie and attach import- 

se hich is its most visible manifestation. 
ae Psd pron now defend themselves, it would be a 
to make disparaging rematks on this theory of theirs; so we wil = a 
pursue our theme, and find the sternutative function, in unholy we re 
with superstition, playing the part of an influential, but on gn we 
very harmless, familiar spirit. Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, al meinen 
to its “ warning tramp” as to the voice of a present deity ; and ther — 
on record endless instances in which a sneeze has determined an embar- 
rassed heathen in his line of conduct. One day, for instance, Xenophon 


was haranguing bis troops, and just as he was impetuously exhorting 
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Netices of New orks. 


Faask Forester's Fiesty Sronrs or tne Usitep States anv Bri- 
gish Provinces oF Norta America. By H. W. Herbert. 2 vols. New | 
York. 1819. Stringer §& Townsend.--Exclaim not, O fair readers, in one 
of your pretty little outbreaks of indiguation, ‘*‘ What can these men find 
so attractive in field sports?” And you, ye pale-faced recluses in your 
eloistered halls, deem not classical lore and scientific research the only 
ebjects worth man’s attention! Sneer as you may—man has truly been 
defined as a hunting animal; and if this propensity of his nature do not 
engross all his thought, or uccupy all his time, or sink him into a coarse 
and valgar joviality (sometimes, but by no means necessarily, a distin. 
guishing characteristic of sporting men) we honestly thiuk it a very inuo- 
cuous instinct ; and believe that some of your class, O most learned pro- 
fessors, would be none the worse for a taste of its delights. As for the 
devotees of Mammon, with whom dry-goods and stocks are the great “ be- 
all” and “end-all? of human existence—any attempt to apostrophise 
them were vain. Rather would we talk sermons to a gay dame of fash- 
ion, or politics to an astronomer, than hint woodcraft to a denizen of Wall 
Street—who Jives on the Exchange and vege‘ates at home. 

From these few remarks it will be gathered that we do not deem field 
sportsan ignoble pursuit. Very far from it. The love of them is perfect- 
ly compatible with high talents and a cultivated intellect, with noble 
feelings and a refined taste. How far an accomplished scholar and a 
clever artist may be at the same time a thorough sportsman, and fully 
competent to describe and illustrate sporting scenes, we can judge from 
the book before us. 

Henry William Herbert is known on both sides of the Atlantic asa 
powerful writer of tales of fiction. ‘“ Marmaduke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” 
aud “The Roman Traitor,” are works of no common pen; this book of 
his has been long announced, and much has been expected from it. We 
think no one will be disappointed. Mr. Herbert has written a most capi- 
tal work, if a perfect knowledge of his subject, judicious quotations from 
authorities, clearness of style, and high manly feeling are requisites to 
such a production. 

Three subjects are mainly treated—the game of the North American 
Continent—the modes of pursuing and killing it—and the animals em- 
ployed in the operation. By the last we mean the dogs and men—the 
dogs being learnedly and elaborately discussed—the men treated en 
passant in pithy and discriminating allusions. In Natural History the aut!.o- 
must himself be a proficient ; in addition to which he draws largely up- 
on Audubon, Wilson, and other uble ornithologists, thus furnishing a large 
amount of interesting and agreeable information, irrespective of its bear- 
ing on the noble art of woodcraft. What we especially like, too, is the 
unassuming tone in which the master of the art gives out his advice to 
tyros. He tells them what is to be done, and how to set about it; but 
all without egotistically pluming himself on his own superior knowledge. 
There is a freshness in this mode of instructing, that makes one fancy 
that an intense love of the gentle science alone beguiled Mr. Herbert in- 
to writing. He who can put his readers into such a frame of mind has 
made already great strides towards their favour. 

Agreeing with nearly all Mr. Herbert’s general and incidental remarks 
—conceived as they are in a good spirit, and conveyed in effective words 
—we cannot quite agree with him in his enthusiastic belief that a lover 
of field sports must needs be a lover of nature. That he may be, we 
have no manner of doubt: what we said in our second paragraph goes 
far beyond this. But that he is so of necessity is quite another question. 
In the sporting dictionary a beautiful morning means that the scent will 
lie well—a beautiful country, that there is good cover for game. 

When we commenced looking through the volumes, we marked some 
passages for extract; but ere we finished this pleasant task our selections 
had become so numerous and so lengthy that we must defer them til! 
next week. We shall then take the liberty of transferring a few to the 
literary department of our paper, a place to which their literary merit 
fairly entitles them. Frank Forester will soon be in the hands of all 
good fellows, in the States and in the Provinces, who take the field and 
do credit to the art: nor less in those of that numerous class of cockneys, 
yclept the “sporting gents,” so happily quizzed by an American author 
ia the following graphic sonnet. 





To see a fellow ofa summer's morning, 
With a large fox-hound of a slumberous eye 
And a slim gun, go slowly lounging by, 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning, 
That probably they may be shot hereafter, 
_Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter ; 
Fer, though I am no lover of the sport 
Ofharmless murder, yet it is to me 
Almost the funniest thing on earth to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go ona shooting frolic all alone; 
For well I know that when he’s out of tewn, 
He, and his dog and gun will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep till game and light are flown. 


We, however, commend Frank Forester to a better class than this. 


fhe Atbton. 


heve appeared in the columns of the Albion signed “ Miles.” It was 
only on Saturday last that we had occasion to pay a passing tribute to the 
talents of Dr. Henry,on occasion of his recent departure fiom Halifax, 
N. 8., for Europe. 

Views A-Foot; or Evrore seey witn Starr ayp Kyarsack. By J. 
Bayard Taylor. Ninth Edition. New York, 1848, by G. P. Putnam.—In 
March of last year some extracts from this work and some comments on 
its merits, appeared iu our columns, transferred from the London “ Liter- 
ary Gazette.” It did not then rejoice in the great popularity that now 
stands recorded on its title page, in those words, so flattering to an author 
—‘‘ninth edition:” and it is now too late to undertake its review. We 
can only therefore record the success of the author and the discernment of 
the public; and be glad that good seed does not always fall in stony 
places. 


Tue Sxetcu-Boox. By Washington Irving. This is the second vo- 
lume of the complete works of the author now issuing by Mr. Putnam.— 
On our first page will be found a new preface, to which we particularly 
call our readers’ attention; and have only further to remark that this 
edition is worthy of the illustrious Geoffrey Crayon. Higher praise we 
could scarcely award to it. 

ROOKS RECEIVED. 

As you Like it, No. 66 Modern Standard Drama.—J, Douglas. 

Magazine, for October.—L, Scott § Co. 
novel, by G. H. Lewes.—Harpers. 
New Music. The People’s Choice. This is one of the numerous effus- 
ions of the day in honour of General Taylor. The words are by Thomas 
Williams, Esq., who has also set it to music. We dare not say more about 
it, lest we be uccused of political partisanship. 


Blackwood's 
Three Sisters and Three Fortunes, a 


reas Saeeee 
NEW VIEWS OF THE FALLS. 

We have adverted more than once to the various works of Art exhibit- 
ing at the rooms of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. Broadway; and our 
attention has now been drawn to another attraction to be found there. 
This is a series of oil paintings on card-board, eight in number, represent- 
ing the Falls of Niagara from different points of view. They have been 


man resident in New York, and an amateur painter of no slight skill. 

Itisa great mistake to suppose that this, the most wonderful scene in Na- 
ture, cannot be well and fuithfully represented byArt. On the contrary, few 
similar spectacles can be soclosely examined, so thoroughly explored, so 
enjoyed as amighty whole, so appreciated in its marvellous parts. Amid 
the Alps and the Pyrenees we have dozens of times climbed, and craned, 
and risked our neck, in the hope, often vain, of seeing to advantage some 
of the charming water-falls that are celebrated in those regions. Nature, 
at Niagara, has thrown open and made easily accessible her choicest pro. 
duction, as though to challenge the scrutiny, secure of the admiration of 
the world. 

As the Falls may be seen, so may they be painted; and Mr. de 
Trobriand has succeeded in depicting them with rare truth and fidelity. 
From above and below—on either side—near and remote—his views have 
a faithful, camera lucida sort of air, in which those familiar with the scene 
will at once recognise their merit, and in which those who know it not 
personally will putimplicit faith. Every one remembers the way in which 
some portraits strike us as good likenesses, though we be totally ignorant 
of the originals ; and this kind of homage to truth comes over us in standing 
before these sketches. But we do not purpose going into an elaborate 
criticism on them; and will only mention one special point that attracts 


recently executed on the spot by Mr. R. de Trobriand, a French gentle- i 
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may still be possible to a feeling of what the old poet really meant to say 
or sing, we ure to place ourselves, by such aids as we can get from a study 
of the times and notions he represeuts, in some degree at least nearer to 


him. The antiquarian must in this instance be the usher to the bard ; 
and to lend him our forms of speech, without a syllable explaining what 
ideas he may have aunexed to the words we'tlis render, is no more to 
give an effectual translation of his work than would a display of his re- 
mains (could the grave be tempted to give them up), dressed in the cos- 
tume of our times, be a true exhibition of the living persoa of the singer 
of this rude but noble epic. 
A few words ouly we shall say concerning its genera! history and 
features. The original, as we have received it from ancient times, is iteelf 
no more than the recast, in Christian days, of materials belonging to an 
age when Europe was still heathen. It was first restored to the light 
from its long sleep in monastic libraries, about a century aiuce, by Bodmer 
of Zurich.—who pablished, from the Hohenems M8.* (now in Munich,) 
considerable portious of the text of the poem. Some time afterwards it 
was printed entire by John Von Miller in his collection of Old German 
poems.t The first critical edition of the text by Van der Hagen, as well 
as his first translation into Modern German, dates in the present century, 
—between 1810 and 1820. Since that period it has been studied with 
improved attention ; and we cannot here enumerate all the eminent names 
connected with the illustration of a poem which Germany now claims, with 
some pride as her national epic. Among these may be mentioned Zeune, 
Simrock, Grimm, August Schlegel, and Lachmanu,—whuse edition of the 
original ( Urteat) Mr. Birch’s translation professes to follow. It will thus 
be seen that even in Germany itself the general appreciation of this dis- 
interred masterpiece of a rade age has been soinewbat recent; and also 
that the Germans themselves have very justly perceived that more thana 
simple version of the text into modern language is necessary in order to 
appreciate it. . 
The burden of the poem is the tragica]l fate ( Noth) of te Nibelungs, or 
Niflings, a Burgandian race, according to tradition— whether purely 
mythic or partly historicul is still disputed—at the court of Stzel (or Attila) 
in Hungary, towards the middle of the fifth century The cause of their 
destruction is the vengeance of Chriemhild—sister of the Burgundian King 
Guuther—for the slaughter of her first husband, Siegfried, son of King 
Siegmund, of Santenor Xanten (in Cleves), on the Rhine, by Von Troneg 
Hagen, one of Gunther's liegemen. The object of this treachery was to 
gain possession of the fabulous Hoard (Hort) which had been conquered 
by Siegtcied’s valour trom a Dragon, who guarded the treasure of the 
Nibelungs; but the instigator to the act is Gunther's wife, Branhilda— 
who has conceived a violent hatred to Siegfried, on a quarrel with Chriem- 
hild for precedence, which discovers the means that champion had used 
to subdue Brunhilda—the professor, in her virgin state, of superhumun 
wers—with a marriage to Gunther. i 
The first half of the epic is occupied with the wooing and wedding of 
the princes—the early feats of Siegfried—the quarrel between the rival 
wives—and the assassination of Siegfried by Hagen. The second records 
the plan and success of Chriemhild’s revenge,—and rises by degrees to a 
strain of rugged grandeur, the climax of which is terribly impressive. 
The widow, brooding on her loved hero’s death, accepts the hand of 
Etzel, in the hope of using his power to punish her enemies. Shortly 
after her arrival at the Hungarian court, she induces Etzel to invite thither 
her three brothers, with their liegemen; aud they set forth on the ominous 
journey, in spite of many warnings. Chriemhild secretly stirs up a blondy 
strife between the warriors of Etzel (amongst whom are his allies the 
Amelungs) and the Burgundians, which ends, after a long and frightful 
carnage, in the destruction of the whole Nibelung party. Chriemhild is 
slain by Dietrich of Bornt (Btzel’s ally and champion) after she has 
sated her revenge by giving the last blow to Hagen,—who dies refusing 
to reveal the hiding place of the fatal Hoard—which is thus lost to sight 
for evermore. Such is a bare outline of the epic, in which some critics 
have discovered distinct traces of historical fact,—and explain, in various 
ways, the indications of real events supposed to lie in the names and 
places occurring in the poem. Buntit is pretty evident that in its present 
composition, at all events, these are but doubtfal fra ments,—defying all 
real connexion, whatever they may have been in the several materials 
from which the last composer of the work is conjectured to have framed 
it. Of its poetical importance there can be no doubt whatever, Com- 
paratively modern as it appears in the recast we now possess—which is 
ascribed to some period between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
—it still bears undoubted traces of a living vein of poetry, descending, 
i earlier; and is 





our notice. We mean the flow—the movement of the water. It is com- 
mon in pictures to have before the eye just so much of a stream as the 
canvas will hold—so stationary, so unflowing, that the spectator feels 
morally certain that it will remain quietly in its place as long as he Jooks 
on, or until his next visit. Not so, however, with our artist’s river. It 

rushes, helter-skelter, to the Falls—and thence glides perceptibly away. 

These likenesses, we are glad to say, have been taken for publication. 

They are to be lithographed in Paris, where the art of drawing on stone 
is carried to perfection, printed at Haghe’s press in London, where we 
may say the same of the printing; the descriptions are to be written in 
French by the Artist, Mr. de Trobriand, and translated into English by Mr- 
N. P. Willis. The whole will be published in a charming folio volume, 
which will be at your service, reader, for the trifling consideration of a 
few dollars. It is singular that on the same page we should have to no- 
tice two works, one French and one English, one complete and the other 
designed, in which artist and author are the same pers n. Mr. de Tro- 
briand’s ability as a writer may be gathered from his lively articles last 
winter on the Italian Opera in this city, contributed to the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, under the signature of KR. T. 


—$$ 


THE “NIBELUNGEN LIED.” 


_ In the absence of works of much interest requiring extended notice, we publish the follow- 
ing eritique from the columns of the London Atheneum, 





We commend him to many of our readers, who have neither time nor 


taste for field sports, but who can appreciate and relish well-told tales of 
avimal life and animal instinct—of the warring perpetually carried on } 


more or less, and neyer more than in the pursuit of game, between the 
strength, the speed, the subtlety of beasts and birds, and man’s energy, 


’ ee . . . . : 
man’s endurance, his forethought, his patience, his perseverance, his 


courage. 


We must not conclude this notice without complimenting Mr. Herber:. 
on the taste and talent he has exhibited in illustrating his Field Spor‘s. 
The two volumes—octayo they are, and capitally printed and got up— 
contain a dozen full sized woodcuts bound in with the letter-press, to say 
nothing of scores of embellished letters at the heads of chapters, all from 
the pencil of the author. We do not happen to like the prevalent fashion 
of separating woodcuts and letter-press. In the place usually occupied 
by steel engravings, those on wood have a poverty-stricken luok; whilst, 
when incorporated with the text, and unspoilt by a ruled border,they seem 
naturally to belong to it, and to be traced by the author’s own pen. In 
the work before us, this would have been eminently appropriate. As it 
18, however, we find the drawings before us true and spirited. The birds we 
think superior to the beasts; though of the latter, the group of two deer 
18 very artistical. The birds are all exceedingly life-like; and if we 
were called on to name the one we prefer, it would probably be the Wild 
Turkey. The jaunty, springy, saucy strut of this prince of all fowls of 
the air is admirable to the last degree. We are not only sure that Mr. 
Herbert has carefully copied his game as a good naturalist and skilful 

tketcher would do, but we recognise the thorough artist in his acces- 
Sories, small and unimportant as they are. Any tolerable copyist will 
give you the outline and the plumage correctly; but the sedges, the 
twigs, the tufts of grass, and, above all, the bird’s attitude, expression, 
and position amongst them—these try the artist’s skill. Mr. Herbert 
may have drawn from stuffed specimens, but he has given us living copies. 
We congratulate the author, the publisher, and the public upon the ap- 
pearance of these clever volumes. 
; In one particular, directly concerning ourselves, Mr. Herbert has fallen 
into error. The articles on Salmon Fishing published some years since 
in the Albion were not written by J. H. Willis, Esq., of Quebec, nor under 
the signature of “ Miles.” Dr. Walter Henry was their author, and his 
nom de plume was “ Piscator.” Other communications from his able pen 





lication in London ofa translation of the above celebrated work, and comprises not only 
some remarks on the wa 


acter of the work itself. 


acquainted with what has been ascertained concerning its origin and his- 
tory. i 
planatory matter; and, therefore, can scarcely be intended for those by 
whom such aids may be wanted for a proper understanding of the poem. 


covery, and by no means so popularly current in urope that all, even of 
well-educated persons, may be supposed familiar with its general charac- 
ter,—to send it forth in an English dress, without a word to introduce or 


poetry. 
of a new lang 


enly restored to the sight of a totally different world. 


Birch has presented it in a new language. 


are the least likely to preter to that an 
pending so largely for its effect upon peculiarities of tone that no transla- 
tion can hope to reproduce. 


ever of the long poem he has been at the pains to translate. 
in question here, we may observe in passing, is not a creation of poet 


true poems in general will sufficiently do where their speech can be un- 


into another will not afford,—which, indeed, is necessary to those even 
who may fnlly understand the literal meaning of the original text. 

The whole substance of the work belongs to a time in which the 
modes of life, the beliefs, the motives of every kind, in sl ort, were totally 
ditferent from those of modern Europe ; and the mere value of written or 
spoken symbols of these cannot be truly represented, without some kind 
of mediation, in such equivaleuts as can be found in expressions moulded 
on adifferent scale of ideas. Inacase like this, therefore, the most 
essential part of the translator’s office can scarcely be suid to regard the 
verbal structure of the poem. It mustalways remain, in a great measure, 





closed to the modern sense ; but in order to such an approximation as 


it has been drawn forth by the pub- 
in which Mr. Jonuthan Birch, the author of this version, has ac- 
quitted himself of his task, but also a short and intelligible summary of the contents and char- 


It seems that the translator of this remarkable poem—the only known 
prodaction of Indo-German origin that bears any real analogy to the Ho- 
meric epic—must have taken it for granted that all his readers have been 


His version appears without preface, notes, or other critical or ex - 


Now, as this ‘‘ Lay of the Last Nibelungers,’’ is a poem of very recent dis- 


illustrate its strange and almost savage rhapsodies, is tantamount to de- 
clining the notice of all but the very few even among studious readers of 
Beyond that class, indeed, it could hardly penetrate in the dress 
uage, however well furnished with such notes as are indis- 
— to the most cursory view of any rnde fragment of antiquity sud- 
In the naked 

state in which Mr. Birch offers it to English readers it can attract little 
notice, except from thoss who are already in some degree familiar with 
the poem in the original or in modern German versions, and who may be 
curious to compare its appearance in these with the manner in which Mr. 
Such readers must, of course, 
be acquainted with its native and proper a and they, of all others, 
oreign version of a work de- 


We cannot pretend to undertake the task which we think Mr. Birch 
ought to have attempted, in order to give English readers any taste what- 
The matter 


under those ordinary conditions that enable it to speak for itself, as all 


derstood. Here something is wanted, in the nature of an interpretation 
of the very speech itself, which a mere transfer of words from one tongue 


from whatever source, through at least six centuries earlie . 
instinct with simple energy, various and rapid movement, vivid descrip- 
tions, and a fearful tragic sternness, in a style artless, but strongly im- 
pressive,—ecross which there fall by fits some brief dashes of tenderness 
and gleams of intense feeling, with traits of heroic valour and fidelity to the 
death, that strike the sense more deeply from the rugged ground b which 
they are reflected. There is no other extant picture of the dawn of 
modern Europe in its remotest heroic age that can be compared to this 
for colour, distinctness, compass, and true poetic energy. : 

The antiquity of the originel poem or poems, as also the authorship of 
the text which has been handed to us, have both been a subject of learned 
disputes, with which we do not presume to interfere. The Nibelungens 
Noth, as we have it, is assigned, with pretty general consent, to some of 
the Meistersingers of the thirteenth or fourteenth century,—of whom 
Wollram von Eschenbach, Klingsohr, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Konrad 
von Wirzburg, and Marner have each found their advocates. The so- 
called German origin of its sources has been asserted and questioned 
warmly. Opponents of the historical claim of this poem as strictly Tew- 
tonic, maintain that it can be shown to be made up of elements nearly 

of which are found in the old Scandinavian lays, or saga—those, namely, 
relative to Sigurd Fafnirsbane and his race; and “that these Pagan frag- 
ments,” asa late critic in the Edinburgh Review sums up the debate, 
“are the foundation, or rather are the whole, of the poem of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungens Noth,’ only in a different form and dialect of the Teutonic. ’ He 
adds, “Some writers suppose that these have existed in the Teutonic as 
well as in the Scandinavian tongue; and that the saga of the latter have 
been taken from the former. But the existence of these sega from Pagan 
times, in the Icelandic or Scandinavian tongue, is a reality; their exist 
ence at all, except in the Christianized form of the ‘ Nibelangens Noth 
of the thirteenth century, is but a supposition.” 

On the whole, this conclusion appears to be the most prubable; and 
until certain evidence of earlier Teutonic sagas shall be discovered, to 
overthrow the claim of priority founded on what is already known to ex- 
ist in the Icelandic legends, it may be assumed that the German Meister 
singer got his materials, either directly or through some intermediate 
tradition, from those northern sources. To pursue the details of this ar- 
gument is not inour power. What we have thus bretly said of the sig- 
nificance of the relation of the poem, as we know it, to poy ee of great 
interest, in literary and ethnological points of view, may at least serve to 
show the disadvautage with which it must appear without some notice of 
the circumstances that render it peculiar, or of the conditions by which 
its poetical character have been determined. _ 

Of the merits of Mr. Birch’s version we desire to : 
lowance for the difficulty of his task. The one in translating a work 
like this, is not merely to convey the substantial meaning, but to clothe it 
in language as nearly as may be repeating the tones of the original. bp 
in modern English, is no easy matter, when the text to be comes is of the 
rudest mould of the Old German; and to accomplish it with any degree 
of success, the writer must have a thorough use of all the stores of our 
language of all times, from Chaucer downwards, as well as a nice feeling 
of the particular word or phrase that wlll suit not only the sense but the 
colour of the ancient lay. With all these aids, we say, it will be searcel 
possible for a translator of our times to revive in E aglish the naiveté a 
simple vigour of such an original,—qualities, however, the loss of which 
must wholly alter its poetical character. The Modern German versions, 
although in language akin to that of the old text, and more apt than ours 
to the simple and homely in expression, are not always successful in avoid- 
ing thisdefect. Mr. Birch, we fear, has done less t might have been 
achieved, even in our less flexible and more conventional idiom, in pre- 
serving the picturesque wie of his original. The literal sense he pre- 
sents, on the whole, with sutlicient accuracy ; but the colour of the strain, 
which determines its virtual expression, is not always that of the old 
poem :—and he is apt to give ita purely modern air by using words that 
sound affectedly in a lay of old times, when a read feeling of its cha- 
racter might have discovered fitter language. Of his performance we shall 
give a specimen—from one of the es in the second part, that we have 
never been able to read in the origi without a certain creeping sense of 
supernatural awe. The Burgundian warriors have set forth on their fatal 
journey—and are strayed on reaching the Danube, by the want of a ferry- 


to speak with every al- 





* There exist, we believe, six complete MSS. of the Lay, in various libraries,— 
four in Germany. The oldest belongs to St. Gallen: there are (wo im Munich ; 
one in Vienna ; another in the. Wallenstein Ottingen Library, Of the whole 
number, two only, if we remember right, are on parchment ; the others are trans- 
cripts on pepese=iaes at various periods between the thirteeth and fifteenjh cen- 
turies. One is said to be still in Paris, another in the Vatican. 


t Entitled the Saga-Bibliothek. > i 
$ Generally supposed to be meant for Theodoric of Verona! 
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man to put them across the river. The destined chief of the party, Von 
Hagen, goes along the stream to seek for a boat, and falls in witha bevy 
of water-witches (Merwiper, Mere-women) playing in a fountain near the 
stream. He seizes their clothes; and by the law of such beings, they are 
thus compelled to auswer his inquiries :—but the first answer turns out to 
be a terrible mockery, and the next is a fearlul we In the original, 
the episode is like the first glimpse behind the curtain that hides a terrible 
future; aad the effect, grim — depressing, prepares us for the coming 
woe. In the version before us, scarcely a trace of this character, we ap- 
prehend, wil! be found; and the passage will serve as a pretty fair in- 
stance of what has been done and omitted by the translator. We italic- 
ize some of the words that might have been replaced by others better 
chosen, and in which his choice has affected the tone of the piece. Other- 
wise, as we have said, its substance is rendered faithfully enough.— 


The river had o’erflowed its banks—no passage craft saw they : 
The kings felt puzzled to get o'er, with their august array ; 

For tide ran rapidly, I trow—the flood was very broad. 

Then from their horses’ backs the men leaped off with one accord. 


“ Now tarry here beside the stream,” said Hagen, “ whilst I seek 
The ferryman more up the flood,—and bout our transport speak, 
By means of his stout passage boat, into Gelpfrates land :’’ 
Hagen then took, with confidence, his trusty shield in hand. 


He was well armed,—besides his shield, which on his arm he placed, 
His polished helm, which gleamed afar, he ‘neath his tonsils braced, 
And o’er his mail, in baldrick bore a weighty two. ony brand ; 
Which through the very marrow cut, when wielded by his hand. 


Seeking the Danube ferryman a little up the stream 

He heard a water-splashing play, and listened, as J deem. 

It was occasioned by wise nymphs, disporting ina lake : 
—They came to cool themselves, 1 ween, and joyous bath partake. 


Sir Hagen got a glimpse of them, and s/ily would advance ; 
toy thereof they quickly dived below the water's glauce. 
—That they so well escaped from him, produced much merriment : 
He took their clothes and nothing more—the hero was content. 


Then spake a mermaid to the knight --Hadburga was her name : 
““ Renowned Sir Hagen, hero bold !—at/entive car we claim. 

If you'll return again to us the raiment you have got, 

We'll tell you of your Hunnish wip, and what will be your lot!” 


They floated like aquatic birds before him on the flood 

Their insight into things to come he thought both keen and good ; 
And therefore was prepared, by faith—to credit what they said : 
Forthwith, they gave him wise reply, to what was in his head. 


Said she, “ With safety you may ride into King Etzel’s land : 
I pledge thereon my truth and troth—aud, in idea, m y hand ; 
That never noble king's array obtained in foreign state, 

Such honour, and such lofty fame :-—believe what I relate !’’ 
The mermaid’s words made Hagen’s heart to palpitate with joy : 
He gave them back the caphered clothes—and left the virgins coy. 
No sooner had they hurried on their wondrous garmentry, 

Than they foretold, in truthful words, his fate in Hungarie. 


Loud spake another water. nymph,—this one Sieglinda hight— 

“* T warn you, Tronyie Hagen brave,—Sir Adrian's son of might ! 
That to ebtain the clothes, my aunt has said what is not true: 

For shouldst thou journey to the Huns—that journey thou wilt rue. 


Trust — should ride back again, there yet is time, I ween ; 
For you bold knights of Burgundie have only bidden been 
That you should miserably die in royal Etzel’s land: 

Whoever rides to Hungarie—has death within his hand !” 


A few of the closing stanzas may be added, to show the manner in 
which the fatal story comes to its end. All the Burgundian knights have 
fallen, except King Gunther and Von Troneg Hagen. He, sorely wound- 

, is handed to the vengeful Chriemhild, bound as a prisoner, ‘by Diet- 
rich of Born.— 


Then went the queen Chriemhild to where Sir Hagen met her sight: 
I wot, full ruthless proved her speech unto the captive knight! 
“Will you return, without delay, that which you took from me ? 
Then may you reach with life your home, in distant Burgundie.’’ 


Therevo replied the angered chief, “ Your prayer is made in vain, 
Most noble daughter of aking! for I an oath have ta’en 

That I willne’er divulge the place where lies the hoard concealed. 
So long as either king doth live—it will not be revealed !"’ 


“ Then will Imake short work of it!’’ so said the lofty wite: 

She gave behest that Gunther brave should forthwith lose his life. 
His head was hewn from off its trunk—which by the hair she took, 
And bore it to the Tronyie chiet, who mournfully did look 


Upon the ghastly, dripping head of this much honoured king ; 
Then to Chriemhilda te again severe remark did bring : 

“Thou hast indeed thy will fulfilled —ending with brother's blood ! 
And, verily, in sucha way, as I did fear you would. 


Now is the noble Burgund king prepared for early grave ! 

Eke Giselher, the young and good—and Gerenot the brave! 
Where the said hoard lies hid is, now, known but to God and me ! 
And shall from thee, accursed wife ! for ever hidden be.” 


Said she, “ You've foul atonement made, in purpose, deed, and word : 
Therefore will I possess myself of virtuous Siegfried’s sword,— 

That which he bore on stalwart thigh, when last I saw the chief, 
Whose death has ever been to me—a keen, heart-rending grief!” 


She drew it from the well-known sheath—Hagen could not prevent,— 
To take the warrior's life, forthwith, was her unmasked intent, 

She swung it with both hands, and smote his head from off its trunk : 
King Etzel saw the vengeful deed—and from its horror shrunk ! 


“ Alas!” the Hun king sighing said, “ how does the matter stand— 
That he, the boldest of all kn’ hts, should fall by woman’s hand ? 
He, who in onslaught was the first—the bravest that bore shield ! 
Although he was mine enemy, I fain to sorrow yield.” 


Then ome the ancient Hildebrand, “ She shal! no gaiuer be 
Through this same deed of deadly hate—whate'erbecomes of me ! 
Although he brought myself into a rery gulp of breath : 
Ine’ertheless will work revenge for valiant Hagen’s death !’"’ 


Thereon did Master Hildebrand run at the fair Chriemhild— 

And smote so with his keen-edged sword, that he the Hun queen killed : 
Truly, she /els abounding fear, and dreadfull y amazed ! 
—W hat helped it that she loudly shrieked, when he his arm upraised ? 


—W here’er one looked, the dead were seen, lying in clotted 
Tn pieces hewn lay Chriemhild’s corse, upon the di dene one. 
Dietrich and Etzel now began to grieve and weep anew: 


They inwardly bewailed the loss of friends and liegemen true. 


Thus were the mighty of the earth by hand of d ic ! 
The people a1] beneiesd aloed—ead mech ot cnet dit bod 
Thus in keen suff rings end was made of Etzel’s festival - 
Asjoy and woe willever be, the heritage of all ! 

So ends the “ Nibelungens Noth,” a vast flaming 
sea of blood; the record of which, it may be felt, is too stern and rude to 
admit of holiday phrases or to suit the composite terms of modern usage. 

hese have beea drawn upon by Mr. Birch more largely, we think, than 
= all necessary; and this greatly injures the poetical effect of his 
was ation. But we may add, that whoever may here read the story 
. in this fierce old epic, without going to the source—and can remem- 

er to se duly for the varnish of Mr. Birch’s style—will probably de- 
a. How more of the original poem. He will find, even in this rather 
c gouty version of a Meistersinger, who was terribly in earnest, the out- 
_— siae uge Titanic past ; and be invited to measure with his own eyes 
pat »g Monument by which its image has been in some measure pre- 


ruin quenched in a 





Tue Late Lorp Grorcy Bentinck.—A coroner’s inquest was held on 


the body of this lamented vobleman on Saturday the 23d ult, at Welbeck 
Abbey. The particulars have yo especial interest. The verdict returned 
‘was “ That the deceased died of spasms at the heart.”’ He was buried 
om the 29th ult, and we find the following account of the funeral in a 
London evening paper of that day: 


“ The mortal remains of this much-lamente; sy . 
court House this morning a few miuutes pte age a ty eo 
train on the Great North Western Railway, aud were shorti | Patina 
removed to their final restiug place, in ‘the family vault of the Duke of 
es, in acyeneae Old Church. fe 

mournful ceremony was conducted in a private _ 
no parade or osteutation, the funeral cortege cousieting aly of ae ako 
drawn by four horses, two mourning coaches, each di a 


c , tawn by f 
and the private carriage of the deceased nobleman. The Aevpes ral 





She Albion. 


contained the chief mourners, viz..—The Marquis of Tichfield and Lod 
Henry Bentinck (brothers of the deceased), and Mr. John Evelyn Dent- 
son, M. P. (brother-in law to Lord George). The second coach contained 
the principal domestic servants of the deceased. The procession arrived 
at Marylebone Old Church at a quarter before 10 o’clock, when the im- 
pressive burial service of the Church of England was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Charlton ; at the conclusion of which the coffin was lowered into the 
vault, which is situated exactly under the altar and communion table. 
The pulpit and reading desk were covered with black cloth, and the 
church was nearly filled by spectators, who appeared to feel much regret 
at the sudden death of a nobleman who has so signally distinguished him- 
self during the last few years in the British senate. , 

The coffin, which is of the extraordinary length of seven feet six 
inches, and two feet and a half broad, is covered with rich crimson vel- 
vet, and a massive plate on the lid contains the following simple iuscrip- 
tion:— ; : 

“The Right Honourable Lord William George Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck, second son of the feurth Duke of Portland, died on the 21st of 
September, 1848, aged 46.” . 

mmediately after the remains of the deceased nobleman had been de- 

posited in the vault, a number of workmen were employed to brick up 
the eutrance. Many individuals applied to have a view of the vault and 
cofiin, after the service was over, but their request was not agreed to, 
and by 11 0’clock all those who had congregated left the mournful scene. 


From many tributes to the memory of this true hearted Englishman we 
select the following from an English country paper. 


“ Lord George Bentinck is dead. He expired ainidst the obscurity of 
the fields, like the leaf—“ now green, now withering on the ground.” 
One mument he was a living man, full of strength and hope; the next 
“ ahollow image and no more.”” Remembering the comparatively eurly 
age, the bodily vigour, the energetic temperament of the noble lord, all 
quenched as a spark, we cannot but regard his full as a solemn warning 
that man lives not alone for vain debates and fierce contentions—not 
merely fur the useful object to which Lord George Bentinck had of late 
years dedicated his best powers of body and mind.. _ 

Lord George Bentinck was a remarkable man. For twenty years he 
was known in parliament only as a unit thereof; he was unknown to his 
countrymen, except as an honest horse-racer who had done his best to 
cleanse the Augean stable of the turf. The political tergiversation of Sir 
Robert Peel diverted the current of his bold aud manly mind; it stimu- 
lated his constitutional indolence ; and he leaped into the political arena, 
astriking example of honesty. There wasno preparation—no gathering 
of the storm which he unloosed against political recreants. He wn 
up fully armed ; and it would be impossible to gainsay that he acquitte 
himself like a gallant Englishman. ~ ' 

We were not followers of Lord George Bentinck—we differed from 
him on a point the most important of all—the national treatment of Chris- 
tianity. The noble lord would have used religion as a mere instrument 
of government. He was, therefore, willing to endow Romanism in Ireland 
and to admit Jews into parliament—measures which we opposed as being 
contrary to the highest duties of a Christian state. But even the noble 
lord’s determination on these measures was honourable to him, in so far 
as it attested that he would not “give up to party what (as he 
believed) was due to mankind.” His lordship disdained to sacrifice 
his consistency and his plighted convictions, even eo they de- 
posed him from his position, and shattered auew the “ forlorn hope” 
which he led. Lord George Bentinck was at once anhonour to his order, 
and a brilliant example of the indomitable spirit and resolution of his 
countrymen. He occasiovally committed faults—what man does not? 
But his errors were the less dangerous fur being blended and neutralised 
by his honesty. He was occasionaily rash, and sometimes acted on a 
determination formed in anger, which is no more wise than embarking on 
shipboard in a storm. Yet there were honourable alternations ; witness 
his reply to the coarse aud intemperate attack of Lord Johu Russell, not- 
withstanding that the Premier implicated by it the character of his own 
brother; the deep feeling which Lord George exhibited gathered force 
from its moderation, as well as point from its truthiulness. His rashness 
never arose from fvolhardiness, but rather from that honest indignation 
which cannot wait to coin plirases and measure consequences; he 
eschewed the trickery of “ dressing up acase.”” Whatever may have 
been his faults,in word or deed, they were those of a chivalrous mind. 
They were the errors of the head, not of the heart—that was ever right. 
The noble lord exhibited that boldness and energy, that “ rough and 
ready” ability and determination which Englishmen admire as the type 
of national character ” 





Sticut Mistakes.—M. Babinet disputes M. Leverrier’s planet. The 
young astronomer, it seems, thought he had discovered a planet, but it 
turns out to be another which somebody else had discovered. There is 
a formidable discrepancy, according to M. Babinet, between the discovery 
and the thing discovered. M. Leverrier perceived a planet at a distance 
from the Sun thirty-six times that of the Earth, whereas the planet dis- 
covered is only thirty times that distance; M. Leverrier’s globe is thirty- 
eight times the size of the Earth, the planet discovered is about twelve 
times ; in its orbit, M. Leverrier’s takes two hundred and seventeen years 
to make both ends meet, the other takes but a hundred and sixty-four 
years. It seems to us that the actual planet is a paltry affair compared to 
M. Leverrier’s; so that he is well quit of it, we should say. 

But after all, we do not see that these discrepaucies very gravely affect 
the discovery. M. Leverrier found out that there must be a planet, and 
there is one; what would you have more? It is possibly, two hundred 
mnillions of leagues off the place assigned to it; but what then? what is 
two hundred millions of leagues? As to the duration of the Neptunian 
year, and the bulk of the globe, it was, we suspect, but the indiscretion 
cf talking big about it; which may easily be pardoned in so young a man. 
We donot see why M. Babinet should quarrel with the planet that le 
has got, on these slight grounds. A planet in hand is worth two in the 
vast unknown, although it is such a little hoop of an orbit. M. Lever- 
rier confesses that he magnified his discovery ; aud although it is no 
such great affair as people were led to suppose, we must say that quite 
enough remains to do the young man great credit. Besides to say no- 
thing of the residuary planet, M. Leverrier has at least discovered a good 
berth with some 6002. a year; which he will probably regard as a satis- 
factory set-off against the curtailment of his planetary dimensions. We 
wish all young mea could show as much for their education. 

By the by, if M. Leverrier’s prize is revoked, what becomes of Mr. 
Adams, who had drawn the next number ? 

This dispute about a planet is an incident that ought to be iustructive 
usall, How positive we are about things the most small, recoudite, and 
obscure! Here is a thing big enough in all conscience, standing forth in 
view of the whole universe; yet men are debating where it is—barely 
agreeing that it exists at all, and confessing to an error in fixing its where- 
sr equal to hundreds of millions of miles. Every respectable tele- 
scope in Europe is foiled in declaring where this considerable piece of 
goods is: and yet we undertake to expound univeral laws, aud settle the 
bounds between “ right” and “ wrong.” —London Spectator. 





Jessy Lixp tx Dustix.—Come what may, the world will be amused, 
aud the fair Swede above named does her best to keep up the social ex. 
citement. She was to sing in Dublin on the 18th inst., and ten days be- 
fore that time the juror had shown itself, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from an Irish paper of Sept. 29: 


“Yesterday morning the box office of the Theatre Royal was opened 
for the purpose of giving the public an opportunity of selecting places in 
the house in order to hear the ‘Swedish Nightingale.’ There was down- 
right positive excitement manifested—nearly as much as if the ‘charmer, 
were present. We have not beheld the like for a long time. As early as 
10 o'clock, carriages, cars, gigs, and other vebicles, drove from all direc- 
tions towards the Talbot Arcade, and not only Hawkins street, but the 
square in front of the theatre soon became crowded. ‘The arcade itself 
was tlronged by human beiungs—young ladies—aye, and old ladies too— 
were prominent inthe crowd. They dia not complain in the least of the 
pushing ahd crushing which they endured. The fuct is, the scene could 
uot be likened to any thing we know of. Men came out of the box 
office with smiling faces and torn coats (black frock and dress,) not think- 
ing of the garments at all, butlooking with complacency on their tickets, 
and envied by their less fortunate neighbours, who could not get in to 
pay their several thirty shillings for as many box seats. Altogether, it 
was laughable to witness the eagerness with which the crowd pressed 
forward to secure places. Some policemen were present to keep order, (7) 
and the party who procured a ticket, or tickets, had to retire through an- 
other door and let his next neighbour take up a position before our old 
friend, Mr. Barry, the box-keeper. The theatre has beeu measured from 
e to top gallery, and eighteen inches allowed for each seat. The seats 

ave been all numbered, and the persons procuring tickets receive cor- 
responding numbers, so that no inconveuience, annoyance, or disappoint- 
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nding with the number. The side es at the pit have been sup- 
Slied with seats, and the exact number of seats will be dis of, 80 
that no crush will be experienced by the visiters who have paid for hear- 
ing the gifted vocalist, whose visit has caused such sensation amongst the 
play-going people of the city.” 





Covent-Ganpen Tueatre.-—We are happy to find that at least one of 
our national theatres is to be kept open, even though it may not be for the 
representation of the legitimate drama. Mr. Bunn is enterprising—Mr. 
Bunn is indefatigable. Why does he not announce tothe public a power- 
ful company of comedians!” Why not hold out to public expectation the 
vision of Shakspearian tragedy ? Alas! He knows better ! The day 
has gone by ! The taste for mental recreation of the highest order has 
evanished, and the caterer for public amusement must content himselt 
with administering,—contrary, we are certain, to his better jadgment,— 
to the pleasure of his audience rather than to their improvement; as a 
weak und good-natured physician will sometimes allow a patient to 
indulge in luxurious food rather than quarrel with his unhealthy inclina- 
tion. ‘ 

The case then stands thus. The taste for the good old English drama 
has descended into the tomb of the Capuletr. Why that expression . 
things go on for half a century as they are now —. it will not be un- 
ieteal. Shakspeare will have been forgotten! But the opera—the 
opera, and not the play—is the thing ; and truly, Mr. Bunn, finding it to be 
the thing, seems resolved that it shall be exhibited to the best possible ad- 
vantage. This is as it should be. If we are to ae in the delights of 
operatic performances, it is well to be assured that they are of the first 
water. Still, while we mourn over the malenehsly fact, that London, 
when its population was scarcely half what it is at the preseut moment, 
could support two patent theatres on the pabulum supplied by native 
genius and talent, aud yet cannot now give even one euterprising specu- 
lator the slightest contidence that he can save himself from loss without 
resorting to foreign genius to sustain him, we cannot close our eyes to the 
conviction that we are indeed fallen upon unhappy times. We practi- 
cally admit our intellectual inferiority when foreign talent alone can with- 
draw us from the seclusion of our homes. But what, it may be said, has 
this to do with Mr. Bunn and Covent-garden? Literally nothing. He 
takes the public taste as he finds it, and acts accordingly—aye, and acts 
with singular spirit in endeavouring to satisly the requirements of the age, 
such as they are. He is an arch tactician, tor, while so doing, he seeks 
to hide from ourselves our own weakness, and flings so many eminent 
English artistes into his dramatis persona of the forthcoming pertormances, 
that we almost forget that, after all, we have not even the semblance of a 
national theatre. Bi 

Notwithstanding this pardonable finesse, however, we « annot he!p wish- 
ing him success. Whatever he does, he does with spirit, and his semi- 
Italian semi-English opera at Covent-garden will certainly not fail from 
want of either foreign or native talent to support it. The names we have 
before us in his programme of performers and performances are a sufficient 
security that his patrons will receive their money’s worth. He comi 
mences his career on Saturday, the 7th of October, and we trust it may 
be successful. —Londou Herald, Sept. 28. 





Emigration on THE PrinctpLe oF Buiipine Societixs.—A prelimina- 
ry meeting of gentlemen anxious to promote the welfare of their fellow- 
countrymen by means of emigration to Canada West, was held at Simmons 
& Co.’s Colonial-office, Barge-yard, London, on Tuesday, the 20th ult. 

Mr. Lloyd having been voted into the chair, said he and the gentlemen 
around him had closely watched the working of the principle upon which 
so many biulding societies had been established in this metropolis ; and 
they, finding it fad hitherto worked well and for the benefit of the coma- 
munity, had conceived the notion that it wasa ae which was pee f 
liarly applicable to the promotion of emigration, au ~, —— hac 
been called for the purpose of forming a society to carry that object — 
practical effect. They proposed that the society should be establishe 
tor the mutual emigration of its members, by means of the aggregate 
subscriptions, to that portion of Canada West (Upper) which was nearly 
surronnded by the of wed Ontario, Huron, and Erie. It was a par t of 
Canada which had been usually described as “the garden of America,” it 
was a peninsula, aud contained the finest soil in the world. yg it 
was possessed of every advantage, but that of labour, and a t i? pro- 
posed to give it by means of the society. He had very es ently been in 
that part of Canada; he had examined it carefully, aud the impressions 
left on bis mind were of the most agreeable description. The society 
there was very English in its character—the people or — ong) 
great warmth and hospitality to strangers; and emigrants wou not fin 
themselves so much from bome as they mightimagine. The land was so 
cheapas to come within the means of those posseessed of very small capi- 
al; the soil was excellent, and any one possessed of industry must soon 
benefit his position in the world by locating there. ‘ i. 

Mr. Egan, as one most anxious to promote the best interests anc the 
welfare of the industrious classes of this country, proposed as the first re- 
solution, ‘That this meeting views with concern the rapidly-increasing 
difficulties which surround the industrious in their attempts to provide for 
their families respectably in this country, and believing that systematic 
emigration is capable of relieving that difficulty, they propose to establish 
an association in which the principle of building societies shall be applied 
to the purchase of freehold farms in Canada.” ; ; 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Vizitelly and passed unanimously. 

Mr. M‘Dermott had been attracted to the meeting by the importance 
of the question embraced in the resolution they had just passed. Eua- 
aeuten bed now become a necessity in this country. England was over- 
peopled already, and when they reflected upon the fact that the popula 
tion was increasing at the rate of 1000 per diem, they must be cons incec 
that the home land was not sufficient tor the support of all. Such socie- 
ties as they proposed to found ought to receive the support of exery man 
in the country, as they would afford profitable amguyenet ae the means 
of support tu every industrious man who took advantage of the benefits 
they held out, and those were things which it was notorious industry 
could not always command at home. Believing the project a good one, 
he had much pleasure in moving the appointment of a provisional cot 
mittee, whose duty it would be to carry it out. 

Mr. Johnson seconded the motion, which was passed. - 

On the motion of Mr. Francis, Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold was appointed 
hon. secretary to the society, which is to be termed the “ Cauadian Free- 
hold-farm Investment Mutual Benefit Society.” . 

Thanks having been awarded to the chairman the meeting broke up. 





Mavrice Strakoscu.—The veteran Rossini, after hearing the admira- 
ble pianist's performance, remarked that he thought his left hand was 
weaker, and had less execution than his right. Strakosch bearing this 
hint in mind, immediately composed a piece for the /eft hand only ou one 
of Rossiut’s own airs; and took an opportunity of playing it when next 
they met. The great Maestro, in a burst of delight, paid Strakosch this 
happycompliment. ‘I was wrong! you have not one left hand, but to 
7? 


right hands! 


-_——_—so- 


Army. ' 

Deatus.—To-day we have to announce the death of Licutenant (rene- 
ral Sir Charles William Maxwell, C.B.K.C.H., which took aro . eee 
stairs, on the 23d inst., iu the 74th year of his age. This gus ber egg 
had more than 53 years’ service. He entered the army as ensign, « Ton ’ 
1795, became lieutenant, Dec. 1, 1796 ; captain, Nov. 1, 17 ws * fe, 1819: 
15, 1808; lieutenant colonel, Dec. 29, 1809; colonel, Py rt At wo 
major general, July 22, 1830 ; lieutenant general, Ney. =. ae Shate, 
appointed colonel 3d West India Regiment, Feb. 9, she, Viekeak Gal 
Maxwell was engaged in the defence of the Island o Reade pm Vy 
until the entire subjugation of the Caribs, in 1799- ts t the : d 
63d, in North Holland, in August, 1799, and was Lahpeyt soe Memes id 
of the Dutch fleet atthe Helder, and in the actions of the 19th Septem- 
ber, 2d and 6th October. In the following year, 10 the expedition inten- 
ded for the attack of Belleisle ; afterwards in the affairat _ ol, and then 
in Gibraltar and Malta, until the peace of 1802. Serves in pan aren 
in 1806. Commanded the land force - ye — iow ga fortress 

2 j 09.—London rT ? jy oe 

== oes Sabb dl hed relatives residing in this city, and many 
friends in various parts of the Union, to whom he rendered hospitible ser- 
vices, whilst Governor of the Island of St. Kitts. 


ig. . Svdney, to June 27, states tuat Lieut. G eneral Sic 
Pin mw Ri An ty FE commander in chief of the forces ex- 
pired there on the 26th of May. This gallant officer was colonel ot ~ 
80th Foet. He never served as ensign or lieutenant, but was appointec 
captain, Oct. 1, 1794; major, Jan. 1, 1805; lieutenant colonel, May 4, 
1809 ; colonel, August 12, 1819; major general, July 22, 1830 ; lieutenant 
general, Noy. 23, 1341 5 and colonel of the 80th Regiment, Jan. 15, Bes. 
Sir Maurice O’Counell served at Dominica, and commanded the light 
company of the Ist West India Regiment at Rossean, Feb. 22, ay — 
successfully resisted the repeated attacks ofa very auperior French force. 














ment, can occur, as each ticket-holder will be shown to the seat corres- 


He commanded a division of the army under Sir Robert Brownrigg, at the 
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that of three sympathisers just landed at Waterford from this country. 
Mr. C. G. Duffy has indignantly denied any intention of succumbing to 
the Government, writing from Newgate to the editor of the Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal. Rumours are very current that the Roman Catholic priests 
have been much more deeply implicated in the late rebellion, than the 
Government desires to have believed; and that the policy of Lord John 
Russell and the cabinet is to be one of coaxing, rather than coercing, this 
influential body. We only notice the report, which may or may not be 
true. 





Turning from Irish insurrection to English Churtism, we have still to 
speak of trials—not of contests. The most prominent of the ruffians, who 
in August last proposed to purge London of certain political evils by the 
application of fire and sword, have met their deserts, and are sentenced 
to transportation for life. They are five in number. Nine weresentenced 
to two years imprisonment, four to eighteen months with fines of £10 
each. One in consideration of his superior education was fined £50; and 
against eleven, who appeared less atrocious in their designs, the prosecu- 
tions were abandoned by the Crown, on their entering into recognisances 
to appear when called upon. 

We are glad to find that no allusion is made to the cholera in the Eu- 
ropean T'imes, and presume that it has been confined to the few cases on 
board a vessel at Hull, the report of which will be found elsewhere. 

Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and their children, have returned from 





Scotland to Osborne House, Isle of Wight. They embarkedat Aberdeen, | 


in the Victoria § Albert yacht, on Thursday, the 28th ult., but the weather 
being bad, the Royal party declined putting to sea, and travelled to Lon- 
don by railroad. 





The funds are steady; Consols not varying much 
and the grain market without change of importance. 
is elected Lord Mayor of London, 


from 86. Cotton is depressed, 
Sir James DukeyAlderman, 
e 
By the arrival of the overland mail from India in London, accounts 
had been received from Bombay to the 7th and Oml@htts & sth of 
August. The 7'imes gives the following Summary of new 
The intelligence brought by this arrival with respec: 
affairs in Mooltan continues to be of the most enco 
tenant Edwardes and his gallant brothers in arms, Lie 
General Cortlandt, in conjunction with the Sikh forces yu 
Emamoodeen, had been attacked, on the Ist of Julyg@ 
Sadoosam by the whole available force of Dewan M606traj 
ensued which, lasted upwards of six hours, and ré8ult 
18th of June, in the total discomfiture of the Moolta; ; com- 
manded in person, and sustained the action with consig@tmvle Orayery, 
until a cannonball struck the howdah of his elephan ostrated hin 
in the dust, after which mishap he escaped on @ se |nto the city o 
Mooltan, under the walls of which the village of Sadgpgam is sittated. 
His followers soon followed the example of their chief 
pursued by the British forces, who only reliyquis 
reaching the gates of Mooltan. Four guns weré captured on this Occasion, 
with a loss to the British of only 18 ‘killed aud 7Qswothded, Jt seems 
that this second great success, at a season of the when Indian troops 
are supposed to be incapable of moving, has at last, ed the eyes of 
those in authority at Lahore, and that they have actually made upetheir 
minds to send a strong force to support Lieutenant Edwardes. ~ f 
The united forces of Edwardes, Cortlandt, and our ally the Na b, 
were by the last advices encamped not far from Mooltan, but were ana- 
ble to commence operations against the tort owing to a want of artillery. 
A requisition for a siege train was forwarded to the Resident at Lahore, 
and by him transmitted te Calcutta, where a special council was held, 
as was generally believed, for the purpose of deciding on the request. 
What were the oes deliberations of the supreme conclave was not 
known; but in the meantime a force had commenced its march to the 
assistance of Edwardes, consisting of a total in round numbers of about 
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500 artillery, 1,500 cavalry, 1,500 European, and 3,000 native infantry, or | 


altogether about 6.500 men. 
and 32nd Foot. 

Major-General Whish is to command the force in person ; the portion pro- 
ceeding from Ferozepore is to march down the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Augustus Abbott, Principal Commissary of Ordnance, 
was expected immediately at Ferozepore to superintend the embarka- 
tion of the siege train, but apprehensions were entertained that the num- 
ber of boats required would uot be available for many days to come. 

With regard to Moolraj himselt accounts vary; one represents him as 
having sent a messenger to Lieutenant Edwardes offering to surrender if 
his lite were spared ; another on the contrary reports him as busily en- 
gaged in strengthening the defence of his stronghold, and in making every 
preparation for a desperate resistance. Neither of these statements, how- 
ever, derived as they neceesarily are from native newsmongers, a class of 
people only too prone to invention, can be implicitly relied on. 

Lahore itself was perfectly tranquil. Two native soldiers implicated 
in the late conspiracy had been hanged, and considerable progress had 
been made in tracing the ramifications of the plot, to which it was ascer- 
tained that the Dewan Moolraj had been privy for a great length of time. 

Not the slightest symptom of a disposition to sympathize with the re- 
volters had been manifested in any of the adjoining countries. In Scinde 
all was tranquil; in Affghanistan Dost Mahomed was reported to be plan- 
ning an expedition against Balkh. From neither Scinde nor P eshawar 
have we any news of interest. 

The Bengal Hurkaru mentions that Lieut. (now Major) Edwardes was 
accidentally, and somewhat severely, wounded in the hand by the dis- 
charge of one of his own pistols, on or about the 20th of July, which is 
the date of the latest communication from Mooltan. 

The Niagara brings intelligence that a farther overland mail has arrived 
from India, with dates from Calcutta to the 20th, Madras, 25th, and Bom- 
bay the 31st August. Major Edwardes and his troops were still encamp- 
ed before Mooltan. The reinforcements ‘espatched from Ferozepore had 
not yet joined them, but were hourly expected. In the line of one of 
the columns advancing a heavy fire had been heard in the direction of 
Mooltan. 

A Sikh auxiliary force was also on the march from Lahore. The in- 
surgent inhabitants were attempting to quit Mooltan, having heard of 
the approach of the British and the Derwan to prevent them building u 
the gates. In spite of the unhealthy season, the march of the iaieionee: 
ments had not been attended with any remarkable casualty. 

_ An outbreak has taken place in the Hazerah districts, in which Attock 
is situated, the key to the northwestern frontier of India; and Col. Ca 
nara, a European officer in the Sikh service, had been murdered. We 
are afraid that the delay caused in despatching troops to succour Major Ed- 
wardes, has induced the insurgents to make this movement gobaeunin 
Upon our inability to suppress the rebellion. : . 


An émeule bas occurred in the island of Ceylon. The result, we are 
glad tosay, is of the usual kind. Itis thus disposed of inthe Times: 


“From Ceylon we have accounts of a native revolt in the Central or 
Kandian district caused by the imposition of new taxes, consisting of 2s. 
6d. on fire-arms, 1s. on dogs, and 3s., or six days’ labour, per annum, for 
internal improvements, in place of the export duty on cinnamon and 
other imposts which have been removed. There was also an attempt to 
set up a native boy, a descendant of one of the old rulers, as King of 
Kandy. The mob, 8000 strong, attacked the police,and at Matelle, a 
place about 17 miles from Kandy, they entered into an engagement with 
the Ceylon Rifles, which ended in their defeat, with a loss of 17 killed, 
and about 40 prisoners on their side, and one man wounded on the side 
of the military. Orders were sent to Madras for reinforcements, the dis- 
trict was placed under martial law, and a reward of £ 150 offered for the pre- 
tended rps 4 One of the leaders was taken, tried by court-martial, and 
on aud others were sentenced to transportation. ‘At the departure of 

© mail the affair was considered to haye been effectually suppressed.” 


In these are included Her Majesty’s 10th 


A fortnight’s news from France, given in detail, and fully commented 
on, would almost engross our sheet The facts are alone important. 
Louis Napoleon, the much-dreaded, took his seat quietly ia the Assembly 
on the 26th ulto., and delivered a short and simple speech, giving in his 
unqualified adhesion to the Republic. Raspail, elected with him clam- 
Ours from the dungeons of Vincennes, for admission to the Chliaber: but 
the Assembly in admitting the legality of his return, have uot relieved him 
from the clutches of the law. Count Molé has been elected, and has ta- 


hotly | 
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ken his seat. Ledru Rollin, at a great democratic banquet, has again put 
forth the most objectionable doctrines of the dangerous ultra-republican 
:chool with which he is identified. Foreign war—home confiscation— 
these are bis prescriptions, and the:e, rounded off with the old cry of 
glory, and set off with the old anti-British feeling, obtained him frantic 
applause. The National Assembly has voted by a large majority in favour of 
one Chamber only; and also in favour of proportionate, and not progress- 
ive taxation. That is, increased property is not to be taxed at an ip. 
creased rate—the minimum and the maximum will alike contribute a de- 
finite per centage. 

The Presidential election is, however, the most engrossing topic—the 
mode of electing being of the utmost importance to the rival candidates. 
If it be decided by universal suffrage, Louis Napoleon, it is thought, may 
be the first President of the Republic. If by the Assembly itself, prob- 
ably General Cavaignac, possibly Lamartine, or Thiers. The Committee 
on the Constitution had recommended by a vote of 9 to 5 that universal 
suffrage ought to decide the question, and up to a very recent period, it 
was believed that the Government would acquiesce. It isnow, however, 
rumoured that the executive influence will be used to support an amend- 
ment to be proposed by M. Flocon, to the effect that ‘‘ The National As- 
sembly delegates the executive power to a citizen who shall receive the 
title of President of the Republic.” On this subject the postcript to the 
last European Times has this paragraph, 


The debate on the clause of the Constitution, relative to the election of 
President of the republic, commenced on Thursday, but it will probabaly 
not be so long as was expected, as all parties appear to have made _ their 
minds. The chances continue to be in favour of ite being decided that the 
election shall take place by universal suffrage, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Cabinet. Another important debate is to follow, on the 
period at which the election will take place. It is said that parties have 
come to an understanding that the election shall take place in the month 
of January next. 


General Cavaignac is now accused of tampering with the Red Repub- 
licans, whom he handled so severely in June. At Toulouse the ultra- 
revyolitionary furor having been exhibited at a public banquet in the 


. shape of ominous references to 1793, and cries of Vive Robespierre ! Vive 


la Guillotine ! &c., some explanation was sought in the Chamber of the 
Tact of the Prefect and other civil authorities having sanctioned such 
| proceedings by their presence, whilst military officers were kept away. 
No satisfactory answer was given by the Government ; and a Mr. Den- 
joy,a member, haviug pressed them and the Red Republicans very hard 
‘iu the course of a castigating speech, a scene of indescribable tumult en- 
| sued. Mr. Denjoy was assailed, and his life with difficulty preserved 





| from the fury of the ultra party. The President declared the sitting ad- | 


| journed, and it was long before the excitement calmed down. 

The Assembly as a whole proves more and more Conservative. 
|} 
| dents of committees, including Thiers, Odilon Barrot, and Molé. A re- 
port in favor of appropriating five millions of dollars to paying the debts 
ofthe Orleans family has been presented. It recommends further that 
the sequestration be maintained on their estates, that an annuity should 
be allowed the Princes during the arrangement of their affairs, and that 
their personal propertyshould be restored to them. Two negroes and 
two mulattoes have taken their seats as representatives of Guadaloupe. 
Serious riots have occurred at Lyons; an uneasy feeling was prevale nt 
in Paris, and symptoms of insubordination have appeared in the garrison 
of the capital; taken altogether, the accounts cannot be pronounced 
favourable. We know not which is more to be regretted—that a Ca- 
vaignac should be required to preserve the peace, or that a Napoleon 
hould be called for by the reckless and ignorant multitude. 





The general Continental news we must condense. The Schleswig- 
Holstein question is still unsettled, though a precarious armistice sub- 
sists. At Berlin there is momentary quiet, but no appearance of a settled 
state of things. At Frankfort, since the insurrection of the 18th ult. 
which was suppressed with much btoodshed, and in which two mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Prince Licknowsky and Herr Von Auerswald, lost 
their lives, public tranquillity has not been disturbed. In Baden, how- 
ever, it has been otherwise. Struve, the Red Republican of Southern 
Germany, having fairly taken the field with a cohort of bandit- 
ti-politicians, has been defeated after very severe fighting, by the forces 
of the Central Government, and taken prisoner at Staufen. Some jour- 
nals say that he has been triedby a Court Martial and shot. Others that 
he ia a prisoner at Freyberg. The latter is the probable truth. 

Vienna is troubled with émeutes incessantly renewed, and the affairs of 
Hungary and Crotia go on from bad to worse. Both provinces continue 
a bloody war, and both appear disposed to give up all allegiance to Austria. 
The Archduke Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, has resigned that appoint- 
ment. Field Marshal, Count Lamberg, who had been nominated by the 
Emperor the Commander of his troops in both districts, was assassinated 
by a student on the bridge of Pesth on the 29th ult. With respect to 
Lombardy, the armistice is prolonged from week to week, but there is 
neither appearance of, nor approach to, a settlement. On the contrary, 
the last report is, that Austria has determined to decline positively the 
proffered mediation of France and England, and proposes a general Conr- 
gress atinnspruck. This may be to gain timé and ally herself more offec- 
tively with Russia. 

In Munich arepublican plot has been discovered, and the leaders are 
under arrest. There is muchexcitement. From Sicily there is no cer- 
tain information. One report speaks of anattack on Palermo by the Ne- 
apolitan forces; but the trathof itis doubted. In the meantime, after 
so much bloodshed at Messina, the English and French Naval Com- 
manders there present enforce a suspension of hostilities. The King of 
Naples cannot help himself, but declines to recognise their mediation. 

From Spain we hear of the birth of a daughter by the Duchess of 
Montpensier, which might have beenin calmer times an important event. 
There was much pomp and ceremony at the christening, but the infant’s 
names occupy too much space for our columns. The Carlists carry on 
a guerilla warfare with the Queen’s troops, leading to no definite result. 
-A correspondent of the N. Y. Herald announces that negotiations are go- 
ing on at Madrid for the sale of Cuba to the United States Government. 





Under the imposing title of the Peace Congress, a number of peripa- 
tetic philanthropists held several meetings ut Brussels on the 20th and 
2ist ult., for the purpose of declaring that war was highly improper, 
passing sundry resolutions to the effect that it should forthwith be laid 
aside. There are a class of men, ever yearning for popularity, who not 
only let their left hands know what their right hands do, but are unwil- 
ling to do much for their fellow-beings, unless all the world know it too 
—and this class, we fear, predominated in this ill-timed, Quixotic assem- 
blage. Amongst these self-elected delegates we find Joseph Sturge, Dr. 
Bowring, Silk Buckingham, and others noted in various ways, but gen- 
erally coming under the denomination of popularity-hunters. They like 
to grapple with great questions—they have no relish for doing good 
quietly in a corner—at least we must presume so, since they give so much 
time and attention to public schemes for impracticable purposes. The 
presumption of these men, too, is ludicrous. At a time when all Europe 
is in excitement, and one half of it in arms, they expect their voices to 
be heard. We would that our Couatrymen at least would go home, and 
devote their energies to practical beneficence—preparing to receive the 
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pestilence that is abroad—relieving distrese—ameliorating sutlering. There 
are some well-meaning men among these enthusiasts, we know ; but 


though they are preaching a Peace Crusade, we doubt their numbering 
& Peter the Hermit in their midst. 





Surely the public demantl a little more sympathy and consideration 
than a certain number of individuals, seated round a table covered with 
green-baize, and acting as Directors of a Company. Stockholders, also, 
though of more numerical importance than Directors, are as nothing com- 
pared to that vast community, on whose behalf we would venture a 
word—the community composed of tens and hundreds of thousands, men, 
women, and children, incessantly traversing this extended country. In 
a Circuit Court of this State, a person last week.recovered $8000 from a 
Railroad Company ‘as compensation for severe injuries sustained by him 
four years ago, making him a cripple for life, by an accident to the train 
in which he was.” We purposely omit the names, and the locality, as 
they have nothing to do with the case in question; but, presuming that 
the verdict was a righteous one, we cannot help expressing our surprise 
at finding its annourncement very generally headed with the words 
“Heavy Damaces.” True, this example of mulcting a Company for the 
negligence of its servants may be catching, and may sometimes tend to 
diminish or prevent dividends—true, the cripple for life may be one single 
obscure individual, the muleted Directors of the highest respectability, 
the Shareholders clamorous for their gains—in spite of this we cannot but 
rejoice on behalf of the public, at the decision, always presuming, as we 
before observed, that the circumstances warranted the verdict. Who 
would willingly become a cripple for life, for any amount of damages that 
might be recovered as a compensation ? Who may not be one, if retribu- 
tive justice be thus misrepresented under the specious term heavy dama- 
ges? Railroad Companies are vested with enormous powers ; they are 
always practically and often legally monopolies, and they are bound in 
return to use all due diligence for the safety of life and limb. The 
travelling community may feel grateful for this $8000 hint. A few such, 
also,oa the Western waters might prevent the continual recurrence of 
those disastrous accidents, which have almost come to be identified with 
the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio. 


We might reprint what we said last week about the Presidential elec- 
tion. Mostot our readers have other and better sources of information. 
To those in Canada and the Provinces who expect to hear something on 
the subject, we can only say, that the result still seems doubtful,and that 
the contest will probably be close. The election takes place on the 7th 
of next month. 

Mr. Thomas Williams, an English gentleman long resident in this city, 


ife, 





The | as been appointed Venezuelan Consul for the port of New York. 
foderates and Monarchists have elected fourteen out of fifteen presi- | 


Mr. Wilson, the well-known vocalist and a son of the much regretted 
Power were passengers in the Niagara. The latter is to make his debut 
on the stage. 

In addition to the numerous places of entertainment with which the 
city abounds, the ALuamera in Broadway, near Spring Street, has been 
recently converted into a Circus. 








Sia James Ross’s Exrepition.—Previous dates from the expedition of 
Capt. Sir J. Ross, in the Enterprise with the Investigetor, Capt. Bird, 
under his command, were from Whale Island, and come do wn to the 29th 
June. We have now intelligence from the expedition to the 12th of 
July, at which time the ships were at Uppernavick, Davis’s Straits, u 
to which time nothing had been heard of Sir John Franklin and his 
gallant companions. They had not seen any piece of wreck, nor, with 
their most diligent and indefatigable researches, had they been able to 


discover the slightest clue to the fate of those whom they are especially 
secking after. 





Sir Cuarces Grey.—A Jamaica paper states that as “ Sir Charles 
Grey, the governor, was proceeding, September 5, to his mountain resi- 
dence, upon mounting his mule, which stands 15 hands high, he was 
thrown over the mule’s head, and remained insensible for two hours after 
the fall. The medical gentlemen have declared his spine dislocated and 
one or two ribs broken. After four p.nt. on the 7th, Sir Charies’s life was 
despaired of. Sir Charles is a large and heavy man.” 





APPOINTMENTS, &C,—Mr. Charles Robert Mitchell Jackson to the office of Ad- 
vocate-General at Fort William, in em 4 Major-General Thomas Bunbury to 
the command of the troops in Jamaica, and to be Lieutenant-Governor of that island 
in the room of Major-General John Macdonald. Mr. R. Fergusson Thompson to 
be third-paid Attaché to the British embassy at the Persian court. 





War-Orrice, October 3.—1st Drag Gds—Capt RJ Hanley, fm hf-pay Unatt 
to be Capt, v Hammersley app Paymaster: LtJ 3S Stuart to be Capt, * pur, v 


Hanley, who ret ; Cor H Hamilton to be Lt, by par, v Stuart ; Staff Surg of the 
Sec Class E W Stone to be Surg, v Lewis, who exch. 4th Drag Gds—Bvt-Col J 
M Robertson, fm hf pay Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col J C Chatterton, who exch ; 
Mjr E C Hodge tobe Lt-Col, by pur, v Robertson, who ret; Capt W C Forrest 
to be Mjr, by pur, v Hodge; Lt Il’ H G Nicolls to be Capt, by pur, v Forest ; Cor 


| H T Richardson to be Lt, by pur. v Nicolls ; J Ro Scott, geat, to be Cor, by pur, 


v Richardson ; Serjt Mjr J Thompson to be Qrtrmstr, v J Andrews, who ret upon 
hf-pay. 7th Lt Drag—Corthe Hon C Harbord to be Lt, by pur, v Colmore, who 
ret. 12th LtDrag—Lt B T Walshe, fm 9th Ft, to be Paymaster, vL M M Prior, 
who retonhfpay. 14th Regof Ft—LtJ W Shelton, fm hf pay 28th Fr, tobe Ly 
v Lawrie, appto 82nd Ft. 15th Ft—Capt L Cowell, fm hf-pay Unatt, to be Capt, 
vJ Hay, whoexch; Lt C E Astell, to be Capt, by pur, v Cowell, whoret; Ens C 
Sayersto be Lt by pur, v Astell; F P Hopkins, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Sayers: 
77th Ft—Staff-Surg of the Sec Class J S Prendergast, MD, to be Surg, v Anderson, 
who exch. 82nd ¥t—LtJ Lawrie, fin L4th Ft, to be Lt, v Bailie. prom. 89th Ft 
—Lt A E Hillto be Capt, by pur, v isacke, who ret; Ens E J Head to be Lt, b: 

ur, v Hill; R Selby, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Head. 93rd Ft—Assist-Sur, 

V ebster, MD, fm Stat to be Asst Surg, v Swan, whoexch. 2nd W I aes 
J Browne, fin hf-pay 100th Ft, to be Capt, v Boggis, app Paymaster Ceylon 
Regt ; Lt J C Harnett to be Capt, by pur, v Browne, who ret ; Ens R Grigg to be 
Ens by pur, v Harnett; J S Swanzy. gent, to be Ens, by pur v Grigg. 

Unatracuep.—LtJ Bailie, fim 82nd Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

Brever.—CaptJ Browne, of 2nd W I Regt, to be Mjr in the army. 

H osrirar StarF.—Surg G Anderson, fm 77th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the Sec 
ass, V Prendergast, whoexch; Surg T Lewis, MD, fm 1st Drag Gds, to be Statf- 
urgof the Sec Class, vStone, who exch; Asst-Surg W G Swan, MD, fm 93rd Ft, 
She Asst-Surg tothe Forces, vy Webster, who exch. 

Goop Service Pensions.—The following officers have succeeded, from the 1s 
September, tothe pension of 100/ per annum, viz.:—Major-General Sir De Lac 
Evans, Major-Gen. John M‘Donald, C.B., Major-General Roderick M‘Neiil, 
Major-General William Sutherland 


Osirvuary.—On the 4th inst., at Cheltenham, Commander Gower Lowe.—On 
the 30th ult, in London, Lieut-Gen. the Hon. George Marray, son of the Earl of 
Mansfield.—On the 18th July, at Neermuch, Brigadier General Stacy. This off- 
cer bore a prominent part in the Sikh war.—On the 28th ult., at Attingham House, 
near Shrewsbury, the Rev. Lord Berwick.—L reg in France, Mdlle. de Kersabi- 
ec, the courageous companion of the Duchess de Berri, on her expedition in La 


Vendee. 
THE BOSTON WATER-WORKS. 
Having requested a friend to furnish us with some condensed account 


of this great undertaking, just completed, and which is to be inaugurated 


on Wednesday next with imposing ceremonies, he has kindly written us 
the following letter. 








Boston, Octoser 18TH, 1848. 

‘“ CocuituaTe.” Thereis an aboriginal name for you, Mr. Editor, and 
its deep guttural sound is just now constantly echoing through the tortu- 
ous streets of this tre-montane city. The bauners on which are inscribed 
the names of the Presidential candidates float unheeded,—foreign news 
is such a drug that the penny-papers issue no extras—policemen suffer 
lovers of “ the weed” to smoke in the streets unfined—in short, the pub- 
lic mind is exclusively occupied with “ Cochituate water’’ and the cele- 
bration which is to welcome its advent into the city. 

And there is real cause for rejoicing ! Situated ona peninsula, the few 
wells in Boston furnish avery scanty supply ot brackish water, and the 
small aqueduct constructed years ago yields but a “ drop in the bucket,” 
necessary for health and comfort. [tis not strange then that Mr. Mayor 
Quincey, on laying the corner stone of the city reservoir, should have pro- 
nounced the advent of the Cochituate water a blessing to Boston. “ A 
blessing which will be monopolized by no party in politics, no sect in 
religion—an equal blessing to the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the just and the unjust, It will aid the woman, toiling for her childrea 
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at the wash-tub ; it will minister to the proudest beauty in the luxury of 
her chamber ; it will cool the fevered meow oe disease, and a a — 

lips of the intem te; it will promote moral as well as 
Stoeiel well being ; for cleanliness, according to Whitfield, ‘ stands 
next unto godliness.’ Its treasures will preserve our habitations from 
fire ; will impel the giant strength of the steam-engine ; will accompany 
our navigators to the remotest climes ; will dedicate the infant at the altar; 
will give beauty to the cheek of youth, strength to the arm of manhood, 
comiort to the decline of age. Nor will the blessing be cou‘ined to man; 
nothing that enjoys animal or vegetable life will exist on this peninsula, 
for centuries, without sharing its benefits. The gift of water, to cool earths 
fever and to cleanse its stains, as a blessing, is second only to that reve- 
lation of that living water, ‘of which it a man drink, he shall never 
thirst.’ ”’ 

The noble example of New York first exciteda desire here for a supply 
of pure water, but such was the rivalry between the advocates of as 
Pond, Charles River, Lake Cochituate, and other acqueons sources, that 
nothing could bedone. In this dilenna the municipal authorities invited 
the Engineer of the Croton, “ who. name will be immortal, though it 
is writien in water,” todecide on tke1st eligible source for a supply, and 
he selected Lake Cochituate, a picturesquely bordered sheet of water, 
which one passes by in going by the rail from Boston to Providence. A 
bill authorizing the water works was passed by the State Legislature on 
the 30tk of March 1846, and approved by the citizens ou the 13th of the 
ensuing April. Three Water Commissioners were appoiuted by the 5th 
of May, and entered at once with such spirit on their work, that on the 
20th of August ground was broken by Mr. Mayor Quincy, who is in fact 
the main-spring of the whole affair. : . 

The water is brought from Lake Cochituate in an oval brick aqueduct 
over six feet in height, and nearly fifteen miles in length, to the great 
reservoir in Brookline, over tweuty acres in extent, which is as near to 
the centre of Boston as the distributing reservoir in New York is to the 
Battery. About half way between the Lake and the reservoir, the water 
is carried across Charles river valley in an inverted syphou of iron pipes, 
and when on Friday last the aqueduct was opened for the first time, 1 
was eutirely filled in about eleven hours. On a careful inspection no in- 
dication of leakage was auy where pocceatuns The next morning the 
height of water iu the aqueduct at Brookline was five fect seven inches, 
and it was ranning off at the waste weirs along the line, although it had 

been shut off at the Lake on the preceding night. 

From the Brookline reservoir the water is forced by its own pressure 
through two lines of iron pipes of thirty and thirty-six inches iu diameter, 
(capable of delivering ten millions of gallous per day), to the two reser- 
voirs in thecity—the one oun Mount Washington, at South Boston, which 
will contain a superficies of 70,000 and the one on Beacon Hill of 38,000 
feet. The object of the two rsservoirs in the city is to rendera large sup- 
ply always ready, and to keep an equal pressure on the pipes, 80 as to 
e the regular supply of water at the highest and remotest points of 

e city. 

oy Ue on Beacon Hill, just behind the State House, will be a 
noble granite structure. Arches sixty feet above the ground level will 
support a pond of the depth of fifteen feet, which will contain three mil- 
livns of gallons, and, supplied by the thirty-inch pipe, can be filled in 
sixteen hours. This reservoir will supply a fountain in the “ Frog Pond” 
in the “ Common,” which will throw jets of great height, and the entire 
bottom of the pond has been graded and paved. The reservoir is not 
completed, but a pipe has been laid from its main to the pond, and there 
the water will be “ let off” this day week, in presence of a vast multi- 
tade, with great pomp and pageantry. 

There are two tunnels on the line, one of 1,130 feet, and the other of 
2,403 feet in length, and the whole of the work has been executed in the 
most substantial manuer. The lines of pipes between Brookline and 
Boston, and in the city, amount to a little over sixty miles in length, and 
service pipes have already been introduced into most houses. The en- 
tire cost of the work is estimated as within three millions of dollars, most 
of which will come from London capitalists. 

Next week (should this hasty sketch prove acceptable) [ will endeavour 
to describe the celebration. There is just now great squabbling between 
the “ citizen soldiers,” firemen, and trades-unions, for precedence ; but we 
anticipate an amicable adjustment and a grand turn-out. 

Ever yours truly, 





E. ¥. N- 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 

Montreat, Oct. 17, 1848. 
The weather continues to be “ favourable ;” but winter, alas! is com 
ing upon as with long and hasty steps. How I do hate Winter. Moore 

sings :-— 

- “A Persian’s heaven's easily made, 
Tis but bright eyes aud lemonade.” 
But my heaven would be equally simple, to wit—sunshine and warm 
weather; and ultimately if the great iuvention of the Laputan sage for 
the manufacture of sunbeams should ever be perfected, Canada would 
offer a good market for the article. 


Business is a little more active, but after all, it is bat a counterfeit re- | 
semblance of the bustle that used to characterise this season in by-gone 


days. Our shipping-list shows a falling off of sixty vessels as compared 
to the corresponding period of last year; our mechanics are leaving us 
in hundreds for want of work; our houses and shops are tenantless ; and 
the cry is that Montreal is fast becoming what Tyre and Carthage are— 
a habitation for wild beasts. For my own part, I give little heed to these 
Jeremiads, even though I fear we have not yet seen the worst of the evils 
destined for us. Perhaps modern Europe has not, since the days of Lu- 
ther and Columbus, witnessed a measure which, for good or for ill, will 
c along with it such great and permanent consequences as the Free 
Trade movement of the late Peel Ministry ; aud we are now in the agony 
of the change—though only the beginning of the end. Revolutions 
ring up, destroying much but creating little ; conquerors overrun a con- 
tunent, leaving but the memory of their glorious deeds of blood behind 
them: but the revolution of which Sir Robert Peel was the leader or in- 
strament will be felt by the civilized world for ages to come. 
It has been declared b the Government that they will not assemble 
Parliament before the beginning of the year. I think they, however, 
have determined wisely; for assuredly it they intend to pass all their 
measures of which we hear, they will require the time between this and 
January to lick them into shape. Hasty legislation has been one of the 
banes of this country ; and our statute-books are the repository of more 
blunders than an Irish jest-book. 
The Canadians of French origin are coming it strong on the question of 
the Feudal Tenure. Al! complain of the disease; but there is a great di- 
versity of opinion respecting the proper course. Meetings have recently 
been held onang the habitans of this district and that of Quebec; and 
every where the Government and the Legislature are given to understand 
that the existing evils of the system can no longer be endured. 
_ The other question which chiefly commands public attention at present 
is the Navigation Laws; one party—not a numerous one—insists that they 
are a harmless absurdity; another maintains that from them flow all the 
ills that Canada is heir to. 
Colonel Gugy’s suits against the newspapers for libel, continue to 
cause some sensation, and at times considerable merriment. The prelimi- 
nary pleas have been disposed of, and little remains now but to go before 
the juries. The frieuds of the papers are strenuous for the liberty of the 
press, while the Colonel declaims against its abuse, and is eloquent on the 
sanctity of private life, &c. &c. 
" vad Merritt has been returned for senato 
ated. 


r without opposition as antici 


P.P. 
Music. 

Mapame Aywa Bisnor.—This evening will end the third week of the 
engagement of Madame Bishop at the Park Theatre, and still her attrac- 
tion does not diminish. While others cannot draw full companies, the 
fascinations of this extraordinary artiste serve alone to attract large crowds 
of intelligent and admiring audiences. * It is with much satisfaction that 
we find the public bearing out so amply the high opinions we originally 
expressed of Madame Bishop ; prejudice and party feeling fora long time 
interfered to prevent a kind or just appreciation, but her talents were too 
sterling and brilliant to remain long obscured even to the wilfully blind, 





She Albion. 


able devotees, who receive abjectly the fiat of afew no less ignorant, but 

smarter people, as the standard of taste and excellence, without an effort 

to exercise their judgment, or to seek out the truth. The idea was Mr. 

Bochsa’s, and Mr. Brougham worked out the idea with considerable abi- 

lity. The plot is very simple:—A manager is in want of a counter at- 

traction to a great novelty at a rival house, and is at his wits end, when a 

letter from a friend informs him of the arrival of the celebrated Prima 

Donna La Sfogato. 

The manager sends off his business man to secure her at any price, but 

while he is searching her out, a down-easter comes in to make an arrange- 

ment for exhibiting a giant girl. By one of those misunderstandings, 

only to be found in ingenious plays by ingenious playwrights, the mana- 

ger mistakes the Yankee for the agent of La Sfogato, and, while trying 
to come to terms, the veritable signora comes in quietly, and applies as a 
novice for a situation. The manager, and his fashionable hangers-on, pa- 

tronize the poor thing—and, after hearing her sing, give her encourage” 
ment by recommending three or four years’ hard study. There is 
a great deal of fun in the interview between the real and the supposed 

Sfogato. The manager is about concluding the terms of engagement 
with the giant girl, only fourteen years of age, and six feet two in height, 
when a courier comes in and announces La Signorina So-and-so, from Ita- 
ly, and Madame Bishop enters, superbly dressed, and sings a dashing 
rondo by Mercadante, and then retires. Again the courier announces a 
German prima donna, a Russian, a French, and a Tartarian ditto, and 
finally the lady, to the astonishment and disgust of the manager and his 
satellites, throwing off ber disguise, discovers the features of the young 
lady they had recommended to study several years. The piece, our 
readers will perceive, is a fair and pleasant hit upon the popular passion 
for foreign names, and the popular belief that nothing can be good in art, 
when the avtist’s native tongue is Boglish. 

Madame Bishop sings in all the different languages with a facility truly 
remarkable. The Rondo by Mercadante is brilliant and effective in the 
highest degree, and displays Madame’s extraordinary vocal facilities to 
the greatest advantage. 

The German song is very beautiful, the Russian melody is most charm- 
ing; the Freuch song, Le suis la Bayadere, is graceful and fascinating, and 
the Tartarian melody is like nothing that we can call to mind but a Tar- 
Madame Anna Bishop, in all of her characters, is 
She makes her changes of costume with 


tarian melody. 
received with hearty applause. 
extraordinary rapidity, aud the exquisite taste und the perfect trath 
played in these costumes command the admiration of all. 

Madame Bishop’s success through the entire engagement has 
unqualified, and the management has, we believe, re-engaged her for 
another week, when she proceeds to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston’ 


Steyermarkische company, has given several concerts during the past and 
present week, and we are happy to say, with increasing success. 

The Steyermarkische company are great aud deserved favourites with 
the public; they have been before them some time, and their great mer- 
its have been fully recognized and liberally supported. They played 
pieces of a very pegune character, some of them so peculiarly attractive 
that it was not at all unusual for them to be called for, although they did 
not appear on the programme. The impression which the Steyeraae 
kische made upon the public stands somewhat in the way of the Germa- 
nia Society. They must go beyond the standard of the Steyermarkische, 
or they can only expect to be behind them. The Germania Society has 
numerical ad vantage over the other seciety, and we are bound to say, that 
in other respects, it is certainly superior. 

The chief excellence of the Steyermarkische band was its remarkable 
precision. Many ot the meinbers were excellent solo performers, and the 
ensemble was excellent, but we must confess that in the pieces of impor- 
tance, there was always a want of mind and intelligence; everything 


> 


Tae Germania Musicat Society.—This band, on the plan of the 
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purpose, and trathfulness. The pure patriotism and calm philosophy are 
admirably brought out, whilst the generous temper and the unbounded 
confidence of Brutus are rendered with life-like reality. The quarrel 
scene was a splendid effort, although we detected some of those techy 
and impulsive bursts, peculier to this great artist, and which we think 
would rather have suited the heat of Cassius than the stoic philosophy of 
Brutus. The acting, however, in this scene was inconceivably fine, and 
drew forth reiterated applause from an audience evidently up to this 
point untouched by the beauty of Mr. Macready’s acting. 

We might occupy all our limited space in instancing particular beauties 
in this performance—the exquisitely managed incident with the sleeping 
page—the natural terror exhibited at sight of the ghost of Casar—the 
thoroughly natural colloguy with the Generals, when discussing plans for 
the coming battle—a perfect gem of truthful acting—but we must for- 
bear. We cannot, however, omit expressing our admiration of that entire 
absence of trick and clap-trap which Mr. Macready exhibits in the whole 
personation of this eminently difficult part. No spouting, strutting, or bel- 
lowing of the other actors moved him into similar outbreaks. He pro- 
served throughout the calm simpiicity of the character unvaried, except 
in the slight instance we have mentioned in the quarrel scene. Even in 
the famous oration he maintained the dignity of Brutus. His address was 
chaste, and impressive from its very simplicity, although he knew that 
Mare Antony in this “show scene” might by the aids of conventional 
stage trickery, picturesque attitudinising, and pompous declamation, take 
an audience by storm. This sacrificing of indiscriminate applause to pre. 
serve the tone of a character is so rare a virtue in actors, that we give Mr. 
Macready all the merit he deserves for this true appreciation of the dig- 
nity of his art. 

Mr. G. Vandenhoff was the Mare Antony of the cast,—and at the close 
of the celebrated oration scene he was called before the curtain to receive 
the applauses of his friends. With a sincere disposition to render fall jus- 
tice to every actor, we conceive his oration on this occasion would have 
only excited critical discussion in the miuds of the Roman populace as to 
its eloeutionary merits or demerits, and not have caused them to “ weep,” or 
have raised them to “a sudden flood of mutiny.” Mr. Vandenhoff gave the 
“ artifice,” bat to our notion he did not embody the “ pathos” of this fa- 
mous speech. 
hesday, Mr. Macready, in compliance with the wish of many of 
» gave his unequalled performance of Jago. We say une- 
in our theatrical experience we have never seen it paralleled. 
Coore’s Tago we hever saw; but we have seen Young, the Elder Kean, 
Booth, and Forrest, in the part. Young was our “beau ideal” of the 


iy 


emai sustained and equal execution; but to Mr. Macready we 


to yield the entire supremacy for a conception at once so 
inal, so intellectual, so artistic, and yet withal so natural, 
s all competition at defiance. 

essarily confined to generals in our notice of this wonderful 
+ for it would take the space of a long essay, to enumerate 
its numerous prominent points. The leading impression, Mr. Macready 
conveys to the minds of his auditory, is that veritable illustration of the 
character of Iago, which Shakspeare gives of him through the mouth of 
Othello, where he describes him as one who 


“ Knows all qualities with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings.” 


This power in Iago of dissecting the motives and actions of his fellow- 
men—enabling him to use dissimulation and artifice precisely adapted to 
the characters of the passive tools he is working upon—struck us as one 
of the chief originalities in Mr. Macready’s conception. The confidential 
tone and restless manner to Roderigo, who is partially aware of Iago's 



















was accurately executed—the patient dri/l was always evident, but we 
did not find that yielding to the subject, which can alone render faithful- 
ly the intention of the composer. 

The Germania Company is led by an able man—one whom we should 
judge to be a true musician in knowledge and appreciation. He is a 
tirm and intelligent conductor, and enters into the very heart of his sub- 
ject. 

: We would state that every thing played by this company exhibits a fine 
appreciation of the composer's meaning; but the crowning excellence of 
their performance is the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” by Mendelssohn. 
We do not exaggerate when we say that it was one of the most perfect in- 
strumental performances we have heard in this country. Not only in point 
of mechanical execution was it so admirable, but in the higher attributes of 
mind and spirit did it stand apart from and above all others. Every 
point in the exquisite score of the immortal Mendelssohn was made out 
distinctly, but without obtruding beyond its sphere of importance. So 
nice and just was the appreciation and renderivg of this fanciful creation, 
that it was like reading the exquisite language of Shakspeare, while the 
spirit of Mendelssolin’s music floated all around. 

So truthful was the conception, so admirable the execution, in every 


encore, a tribute but rarely paid to so c 
tory. 

We cordially advise our readers to lose no opportunity of hearing the 
Germania Company, for it isin every respect worthy the most liberal 
encouragement of the public. 


Tue New Viotixist.—A young man of the name of Ikelheimer, gave 
a Soirée Musicale a few days since, at which a large number of the mem- 
bers of the press, and many professional and amateur musiciaus were 
present. His performance exciteda great deal of boisterous admiration, 
which must have been very pleasant to the youthful artist. 

We understand that he will give a concert shortly, after which we 
shall speak of his merits and capabilities. 

Grasp Concert at tHe Apo.tto Rooms.—Mr. and Madame Leati, re- 
cently from Italy where they have sojourned professionally for several 
years, will make their first appearance in America, at a concert which 
they give at the Apollo Rooms on Tuesday evening next. 

There is some curiosity excited in the musical circles in respect to these 
artistes, and there will doubtless be a full room to witness their debut. 
Those fine pertormers, J oseph Burke and Richard Hoffman, assist at this 
concert, and will play several of their most brilliant pieces. Mr. H. C. 
Timm will preside at the piano. It will bea pleasing and attractive. 
concert. 


sical a work by a mixed audi- 


Drama. 


Mr. Nizio.—Haying been repeatedly asked during the week, whether 
any apology has been made by Mr. Niblo for his rude conduct, as men- 
tioned in our paper of last Saturday, we beg to say that we have received 
no communication on the subject. Comment is unnecessary. 

Mr. Macreapy’s Brurus—laco.—Mr. Macready is confining himself 
during this present engagement exclusively to his Shakspearian characters. 
His range is a varied one, affording the severest tests of an artist’s pow- 
ers. That there is an inequality in the grades of excellence, perceptible 
in his personations, his warmest admirers are constrained to admit. 
Thus, while Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Iago, may be classed as almost 
faultless in their execution—there are other parts, in which he has ap- 
peared, that cannot fairly lay claim to this pre-eminence of personifica- 
tion. Beautiful as we conceive his Brutus to be in its delicate and refined 
conception, and artistic,as we acknowledge, is the carrying it out, he 
does not completely realize that blending of “ the dignity of the Roman’ 





and consequently, “ow we find praise aud admiration on every hand— 
this result was anticipated by us, bat its consummation is not the less 
gratifying. 

The Scenas en Costume wasa happy thought, and gives strong evidence 
of the activity and originality of Mr. Bo>hsa’s mind, and his admirable 
tact in conceiving and his great ability in carrying out, whatever will 
please the public taste or add to the artistic popularity of Madame Anna 
Bishop. We have still another evidence of these qualifications in the pro- 
duction of acapital satirical hit upon the folly and slayishness of fashion- 


| senator with the firmness of the stoic philosopher,” so justly considered in 
separable from the character. But Mr. Macready simply fails from the 
nature of the part itself, which is not suited to the display of his impul- 
sive and impassioned style of acting; and perhaps also from the lack of 
that peculiar physique, necessary for embodying our ideal of the “ noble 
Rowan.” To those who can go beyond these contingent drawbacks of 
the personation, Mr. Macready‘s Brutus will afford a high gratification, 
although it may be “ caviare to the million.” 


degree of light, shade, and fanciful imagery, that it gained a unanimous 


real character—the seeming frank honest bearing and voluptuous 
tone given to thecolloquies with Cassio—the reverential and fawn- 
ing style adopted with Othello—the contempt exhibited towards his own 
wife—and even the miuor strokes of deference and delicacy, perceptible 
in his dealings with Brabautio and Desdemona—all these points stood out 
in separate and distinct features, limned with consummate art. When 
joined to the intensity of malignity thrown into the soliloquies, where his 
mind is exposed, unmasked, in all its hideous deformity, and all its super- 
iority ofdepraved and perverted intellectuality, they made up a portrait un- 
surpassed for its fidelity to the original, by any other delineation we have 
yet seen from the hands of this most finished artist. 

There were points in his mere readings too, equally marked by striking 
originality and truthfulness. The speech to Roderigo, where the famous 
phrase ‘“ put money in thy purse” is so frequently iterated, was a won- 
dertul effort of stage delivery—restless, mischievous, lascivious, and yet 
towering over the poor fool in its acute logical deductions. It was a 
masterpiece of dramatic art. The soliloquy that followod was terribly 





real. It was like removing the veil from the dark recesses of a depraved 
heart—aud letting us into the secrets of all its foul “ engenderings.” The 
scene with Desdemona in Cyprus was likewise inimitably fine, and true 
to the character. In playful sarcasm the rhymes fell from him as if his muse 
really laboured at the task. 

But the great scene with Othello, in the third act, was the climax ol 
his tiumph. His breaks and stops, the depth of treachery and dissimu- 
lation, the nervous anxiety lest his poison should not do its work on his 
victim, the honest indignation at being compelled to disclose “ his 
thoughts,” aud the fawning expressions of sorrow at having wounded 
the feelings of Othello, were all so vividly and naturally expressed, that 
we confess to having, for the first time, fully appreciated the beauty and 
depth of this almost unequalled dialogue. The subsequent scenes were 
quite in keeping; and when at last he stands baffled, haggard with des- 
pair, and yet undaunted, we felt that the curtain dropped on one of the 
most wonderful exhibitions of the player's art that it has ever been our 
privilege to wituess. 

Mr. Macready terminates his engagement, we understand, on Wedues- 
day evening next. 

Park THeatre.—Madame Bishop and the Montplaisirs have contin- 
ued to attract highly respectable audiences at this theatre during the 
week. 

We understand that Mr. Hamblin has several novelties in preparation, 
and that engagements have been effected with artists of high celebrity 
The tide of popular favour seems to be returning to the Park, and now 
is the time for Mr. Hamblin to take it at the flood. 

Broapway Tueatre.—The Seguins are giving the round of their op- 
eras with their usual success. . ‘ 

‘The extraordinary run of crowded houses during Mr. Forrest's engage- 
ment has produced a comparative diminution in the attendance at the 
Broadway since his absence, but we understand that the great tragedian 
is shortly to re-appear. He is the all powerful magnet of attraction 4 
pd ene New York in Slices” and ‘“‘ Dombey and Son 
ae cena Seesre :.—Mitchell has produced Planché’s last extrava 
ganza, Theseus and Ariadne, which has been playing at Madame Ves- 
tris’s theatre in London with great success. ; 

The piece is in Planché’s best style, pointed, pi uant, and telling—too 
classical perhaps forthe majority of the Olympic frequenters, but even 
this difficulty is obviated by the introduction of Daedalus asa chorus, 
who gives a recitative exp ion of the story. The scenery, dresses 


” form the 


Tonats ! 
and appointments are all beautiful and in excellent taste. Miss Gannon 
and Miss Clark are the Hero and Heroine of the piece, and Nickensoa 
and Conover as Bacchus and Daedalus, are, as usual, quite at home. 

It is, altogether, the most successful extravaganza of the — 
understand that Mitchell is preparing an Olympic version of Esme ‘ 
it is a good subject, aud willdoubtless prove attractive. 


e 








The chief characteristics of his Brutus are its simplicity, singleness of 
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conquest of the Kandian territories and capture of the reigning mon- 
arch.—J id, Sep 27. 

Wan Orrice, Srrt. 26.—1st Drag Gds—Capt. F. Mammeodes to be Pay- 
master v Greene,dec. 6th Reg of Foot— Bt Lt ColJ Stuart, fm 57th Foot, to be 
Maj v Powell, who ex. 23d Foot—T H Edwardes, Gent., to be Sec Lieut by 

ur v Blakeney, who ret, 57th Foot—Maj TS Powell, fin 6th Ft, tobe Maj v 
tuart, who ex. 78th Foot—Ens D D Grahame to be Lieut by pur vy P R Gor- 
don, who ret, E A Delisser, Gent, to be Ens by pur v Grahame. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS—Lieutenants.—Sherrard Osborne, late of the Collingwood, | 
£0, tocommand the Dwarf, screw steam vessel, onthe coast of Ireland. Edward | 
A. T. Lloyd who has been commanding the Lucifer, steam-vessel, as a tender to | 
the S/. Vincent, under an order from Sir C. Napier, to commission that ship, and 
io fit, with a complement of 50 men, for service, it is said, on the coast of Africa— 
J. W. Pike, recently promoted, to study at the Royal Naval College. 

Assis‘... Surgeons.—Richard Butler, tothe Aral, 14, at the Cape. Thomas 
Hunter, from the Wellington, depot-ship, at Sheerness, to the Ocean, tlag-ship.— 
James Campbell, te the Wellin gton. 


Commodore Sir James J. Gordon Bremer, K. C. B., and Lady Bremer, 
have proceeded to Madeira in the Dover, steam-packet, bound to the 
Gambia, for the benefit of the gallant commodore’s health. His leave of 
absence from his duties at Woolwich Dockyard will, of course, be ex- 
tended. 

The Channel squadron, under the command in chief of Rear Admiral 
C. Napier, left Cork on the 25th ult., for Plymouth Sonnd. Sir Charles is 
to wait orders there. 








Tue Brazitan Steam-rricate Arronzo.—This noble vessel, noted for 
the part taken in saving so many lives daring the destraction of the 
Ocean Monarch, left Liverpool on Monday afternoon, the 25th ult., with 
dispatches, &c., for Lisbon and Rio Janeiro. , During the night, having 
got to the westward the Skerries, an opening in one of her cylinders was 
observed, which compelled her commander to bear up for Holyhead, 
where she arrived on Tuesday. As the defects in the machinery could 
not be repaired at that place she was taken in tow on Saturday morning. 
Commander Frazer, the superintendent of the picket establishment there, 
placed at the service of the captain the Dotere/, old steam-pa~ket, and the 
Affonso was brought back to the Mersey at eleven o’clock the same night. 
She will be taken into dock, where the necessary repairs will at once be 
proceeded with. Viscountde Moncorvo, Portuguese Minister at the Bri- 
tish Court, who had taken his passage for Lisbon, was ou board at the 
time of the accident. 





Deatus.—We are sorry to announce the death of a distinguished offi- 


cer, Rear Admiral John M‘Kerlie, who died at his residence, Caroisal, 
Wigtonshire, on the 12th ult, at an advanced age. He had seen much 
service, and was universally respected by a large circle of friends, pro- | 
fessional and civil. He was a lieutenant of 1800, commander of 1805, | 
captain of 1813, and in October 1846 accepted the retirement, with the | 
premotion to the rank of rear admiral. By the new Navy List we find | 
that he lost an arm, and was otherwise wounded, while a midshipman on | 
board the Indéfatigable, at the destruction of the French 74-gun ship | 
Droits de L’ Homme, aud was in the several actions fought by Sir E. Pellew | 
(afterwards Lord Exmou:h) in that ship, and the Arethusa frigate; as- | 
sisted at blowing up the Insolente, in the Morbihan river, in 1800; and was | 
senior lieutenant of the Spartiate, 74, at the ever-memorable battle of | 
Trafalgar. When captain of the Calliope he was employed in command | 
of a small squadron in the German rivers in 1812 and 1813. Of late years | 
the gallant officer was known as the first captain of the Vernon. 50, on the 
Wolves station. 

Captain Sir Robert Oliver, superintendent of the Indian navy, died at | 
Bombay in August last from a stroke of the sun. This gallant officer was | 
alieutenant of 1810, commander of 1827, and captain of 1834. He had 
been superintendent of the Indian navy for ten years, having succeeded 
that distinguished and popular officer, Vice-Admiral Sir C. Malcolm. 

Deputy Inspector of Hospitals Thomas Miller, who had only a few 
days been promoted on retiring from the medical charge of the Royal 
Marine Infirmary, died on Sunday, the 10th ult. This officer wasa sur- 
geon of 1809. He had been upwards of forty years on actual service, 
chietly on foreign stations; served in the fleet off the Texel, and was at 
Copenhagen, where he landed as medical attendant of the marines of 24 
sail of the line, and an equal number of seamen. He was acting surgeon 
of the Neptune, Danish prize, and was wrecked iu her; and was at the 
taking of a Danish brig and cutter by boats, for which Commodore Keats 
was knighted. He also served at Flushing, on the north coast of Spain. 
at the taking of Gibon, in the East Scheidt, at the taking of Washington, 
at Baltimore, and at New Orleans. 

————— 

_ GENERAL Opituary.—On the 12th ult., the Queen Dowager of Naples. On 
the 17th, at Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col.H. B. Everest, late of the 6th Royals. On 
the 22d, Major George Wolfe, late of the Royal Marines. On the 26th, in Dub- 
lin, the celebrated Father Gentili, formerly an advocate in Italy. On the 20th, at 
Ramsgate, Capt. Polhill, late M. P. for Bedford, the author of several publications, 
and for many years lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. On the 20th, at Bedding- 
ton, inthe county of Surrey, in his 102d year, George Hickson, huntsman to the 
Carews of Beddington. He retained his faculties to the last, and died respected 
by all who knew him. His father and mother were servants in the family of Sir 

icholas Carew, and he was born at Beddington in the year 1746, and when a boy 
was taken into the service of ihe family, in which he remained until his death, and 
has left a grandson in the same service. 





A Peritovs Battoon Descent.—We mentioned last Saturday that Dr. 
Morrill had made a balloon ascent from this city on the Wednesday pre- 
viously, aud had been landed safely on terra firma, alter descending into 
the water. Readers will judge fom the following simple narrative how 
nearly his adventure terminated fatally. 


“ T severed the rope that connected my aerial car and vessel with the 
earth at fifty minutes before five o’clock, P. M., and ascended moderately 
[it being almost culm] towards the south west. My progress in passing 
over the city was very slow, and in consequence the usual magnificent 
view of the Aeronauts was prolonged. Indeed, for several minutes after 
Thad risen to the distance of about halfa mile, there appeared not to 
be the least progression forward of the balloon. The principal streets, 
buildings and parks could be accurately traced out and were all seen at 
one view, from the Battery to the upper part of the city, and from the 
North to the East rivers. The surrounding cities and villages, many 
miles in the country, were also visible, at the same moment. r 
_ As I arose higher and passed over the western extremity of Long 
island, I appeared to be taking an easterly course ; I afterwards struck a 
current that moved slowly towards Jersey shore. I had now attained 
my greatest altitude, off Rockaway, 20 miles from New York, and formed 
the project of crossing the sea to Sandy Hook or Squam Beach, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. The view at this time, though distant, was in- 
tensely interesting ; Long Island, through its whole extent, appeared to 
be four or tive miles long ; the broad expanse of ocean was belore me 
and the cities and country had become very diminutive in appearance. 

Considering that I should not be able to land from that height for some 
time, as it was near sun-set, I determined to approach nearer the earth. I 
therefore opened the valve and allowed a sufficient quantity of gas to 
escape to secure a descending motion. I had descended less than a half 
mile, when, to my astonishment, I found that my course was no longer 
towards Sandy Hook, but directly towards the broad Atlantic Ocean. I 
discharged ballast and again ascended, in hopes of finding a current that 
would again carry me towards the shore; but to no purpose. 

My position was now a critical one, but I thought my chances of safety 
were in favour of dropping into the water, and running the risk of being 
picked up. As1 came down I saw the light ship about five miles to my 
right, (facing the ocean.) and a schooner up towards the harbour. 

I was being rapidly carried out to sea, I thought fit to descend as 
fast as possible ; when I struck the water a little after sun-set in a stand- 
ing posture, [ wentdown to my arms. A flawof wind, at the same mo- 
ment, carried the balloon almost to the water, turning the car on its side 
and completely immersing me in water. When the balloon again righted 
itself I stood knee deep or more in the water, and although both my an- 
chors were ont, I was carried away before the wind at the rate of about 
ten knots an hour. 

I was, at first, in hopes that I might be seen by some vessel which 
would come to my assistance ; but as the curtains of night shrouded 
everything in darkness, and nothing was to be seen but the distant Sandy 
Hook and Light Ship, I began to despair. At every flaw of wind the 
balloon was carried over on itsside, immersing me in water, and letting 
out gas. I found myself gradually sinkinginto the water, when it became 
necessary to let my anchors g, one after the other, and then to cutaway 
the cloth lining of the car an everything that could be spared. 

I had been in the water more than an hour and a half, and itnow came 
up under my arms; the balloon tottered, and threatened to fall altogether 
on its side; I was completely chilled through, and had said my prayers 
for nearly the lest time, when I thought I heard the distant sound of oars. 





. 





Upon listening again, I was confident that I had been seen, and that assis- 
tance was near, though I could see nothing through the darkness. 
Itseems that I had been observed by the Captain of the Light Ship 
and Mr. Roberts, a pilot, on board, to drop into the water, when a boat 
containing four men and the mate, Mr. George W. Rich, was dispatched 
to my assistance. They rowed some ten miles before they were enabled 
to come up with me, and mach credit is due to Mr. Rich and these men 
for their humane und strenuous efforts in saving me from a watery grave 









I was raised out of the water and taken aboard the boat, when we direct 
ed our course towards the ship, where we arrived about 9 o’clock. 

I was received by the geutlema ily and hospitable Captain, Mr. Bart- | 
ling, on board the ship, where my clothes were changed, and I partook of | 
his bountiful and well known hospitality till next morning, when I left 
with the pilot, Mr. Roberts, who conducted me after changing iuto several 
boats, in safety to the city, where I arrived on Thursday evening. 

I wish thus publicly to express my obligations and thanks to these gen- 
t'emen, who, from generous aud humane Eelings alone, rescued me from 
my perilous situation. 

My canvas was badly torn by ontsiders, and my balloon is muck. injured- 
but [ shall endeavor to remedy these difficulties, and make my last ascen- 
nsion from this city about Wednesday of next week. 


New Yourk, Oct. 12, 1848. C. MORRILL. 





A pit or Pen Patntina by N. P. Wittis.—Apropos of gipsies, I will 
stick you in, here, a brief mention of a gipsy | saw when last in England, 
for this chance allusion to one of the customs of that people, has pulled 
back, by the skirts, two or three bits of information concerning them, that 
were just slipping out of the door of my memory. I was on a visit to a 
friend ina remote county of England, ney | one of the eleven rainy 
months of that pluvious kingdom. A servant brought in the news, v. hile 
we were at breakfast, one day, that a gipsy woman, over a hundred years 
old, was dying in a lane two or three miles olf. It rained as if to show 
how it could rain—but among the amphibious, one does asthe amphibious 
do, and | waded behind my friend to the spot—the lane in question, be- 
ing, to any other vehicle than boots, wholly inaccessible. 

Under a mud-bank, sheltered by a single blanket drawn over three 
sticks, we found a tambourine, several crusts of bread, and a heap covered | 
with wet straw. Ata touch with an umbrella, the centenarian started 
from under the straw, and with only a coarse cloth around her hips, sat 
upright. It was, indeed, a suit of soul-clothes worntoolong. She looked 
less like a woman, than like a skin out of which a woman had been taken. 
After some questions which seemed gradually to bring her mind round 
again, my friend proposed to have bercarried toa house. ‘Never!’ she 
said; “I should die under a roof in five minutes!’’ ‘ But,” said he, “ it 
is going tosnow!” This seemed to confirm a foreboding. She pulled 
up the straw around her waist, and lay down again, murmuring with a 
tone of unexcited despair that was singularly expressive :—“ Come snow, 
I’m a lost woman !’’ We could get no more words from her, and my 
friend, thinking it best to seud a litter and take her to a place of shelter, 
we lett immediately to attend to it. On the way we met her husband, 
returning to her from the village, a stout man of about forty years of age! 
She was cared for, but died with the coming of the snow, that night, as 
she had predicted. The neighbours, to whom she was well known, said 
she was a hundred andten. Alas! what an unceremonious leave-taking 
of a second century in a life!—Home Journal. * 





Troraizs From Mexico.—General Scott has presented to the Military 
Academy at West Point portions of seven Flag-staffs, captured by the 
United States army in the campaign that commenced at Vera Cruz and 
terminated in the city of Mexico. The colours were sent to Washington. 
These trophies were taken by the American army from the following 
places, and at the following dates:—The Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, 
March 29, 1847—San Jago, Vera Cruz, March 29—Fort Conception, Vera 
Cruz, March 29—Cerro Gordo, April 18—The Castle of Perote, April 23 
—The Castle of Chapultepec, September 13—National Palace of Mexi- 
co, September 14, 1847. General Scott remarks that the Flag staffs cap- 
tured at Contreras, Cherubusco, and the Citadel of Mexico, were broken 
up and shared in fragments by the officers and men engaged, before his 
wishes on the subject were known. 

We need scarcely add that this well-timed offer was gratefully accept- 
ed by the authorities of the admirable institution of West Point. The 
following is the concluding paragraph of the gallant general’s letter ten- 
dering these valuable souvenirs. 

‘“‘ As, under Providence, it was mainly to the Military Academy that the United 
States became indebted for those brilliant achievements, and other memorable 
victories, I havea ey pleasure in tendering the seven trophies, to the mother 
of so many soldiers and patriots. If acceptable, please give them such place of 
deposit in the Academy as you may deem appropriate.” 





Important Deciston—Grace on Sicut Bitts.—Alanson Trask vs. War- 
wick Martin and Joseph 8S. Lake—This was a suit on a sight bill drawn 
by Martin & Co., New Orleans on Jos. 8. Lake & Co. of New York. The 
cause was tried in the New-York Common Pleas, before —_ Ingra- 
ham, on the 9th inst. E. Terry, Esq., for the plaintiffs produced the 
original draft, proved the signatures of the drawers, that the bill was 
presented for payment, and duly protested for non-payment, and notice 
given ; and here rested the case. 

Edwards Pierrepont, Esq., the defendant’s counsel, there upon moved 
for a nonsuit cn the ground that the bill had not been presented for ac- 
ceptance, and that grace had not been allowed ; and insisted that sight 
bills were entitled to the same days of grace as time bills; fortifying 
this position by citing many English andAmerican authorities—The court, 
after holding the case under advisement, sustained the position taken by 
the defendants’ counseland granted the nonsuit.—N. Y. Commercial Adv. 
18h inst. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FRENCH Parers.—lIn otherdays Danton exclaimed, 
* Audacity! Audacity! and again, Audacity!’ Lamartine cried out in 
our time, ‘Feeling! Feeling! und again, leeling!”’ A celebrated diplo- 
matist, also, in his age gave vent to the expression “ Money! Money! and 
again, Money !” 

When will the gentlemen Utopians, Socialists, Communists, and other 
statesmen of the same kidney unite, to exclaim in their turn with one ac- 
cord, ‘‘Common Sense! Common Sense! and again, Common Sense !” ? 
With a small grain of real common sense so much good may be effected. 


MEYERBEER AND HIs NEW Opera.—This illustrious composer is gifted 
with that peculiar endowment of genius which we call patience, and puts 
into marvellous practice the maxim of profound wisdom, “every thing 
comes to pass with him who knows how to bide his time.” He works 
slowly, at chosen hours, arranged beforehand, waited for. And the work 
completed, nothing is left to chance; every thing is calculated, weighed, 
appointed, stipulated by the most minute articles of agreement. These 
determine the precise period of representation, the selection of perfor- 
mers, from the highest to the lowest employed, the number of rehearsals, 
the composition of the choruses, the effect of the decorations, the selec- 
tion of costumes. There are also, in addition to these principal articles, 
a number of minor details that usually escape the notice of authors, but 
which form here an act added on to the piece—and this act, which Mey- 
— considers of the highest importance, is regularly drawn up in nota- 
rial form. 

In consequence of all this excess of precaution, and for the purpose of 
combining the most favourable elements of success and a union of talents 
not to be brought about, Meyerbeer has deferred from winter to winter 
the representation of his new opera. When the manager claimed the 
promised work, the composer arrived, his treaty of agreement in his hand, 
and asking tor artists who could not be engaged—asking thei in all good 
faith, for he was persuaded that they alone could interpret his music. He 
must needs have the tenor of 9 the prima donna of Vienna, the 
baryton of Milan, the basso of Berlin. Apart from the expense, other 
engagements preventod these artists from entering into contracts with the 
directors of the Opera in Paris. The manager was compelled to confess 
his inability to satisfy the composer, and Meyerbeer put off his new work 
until the following winter. This game has bebe played for twelve years, 
two years longer than the siege of Troy. 

But at length Meyerbeer has taken a great step: he has made up his 
mind. The main difficulty has been got over; he has contrived to par- 
cel out his parts satisfactorily. The Managers of the Opera have, at his 
request, engaged Roger, the tenor of the Opera Comique, and Madame 
Viardot Garcia, that admirable singer, who shares with Jenny Lind the 
throne of song. Many other engagements of less importance have been 
made, and it is agreed by a new treaty that le Propheéte shall be put in re- 
hearsal at the beginning of the present month. 

This new contract contains an infinity of articles, of which an idea can 
scarcely be formed, and which show to the fullest extent the scrupulously 
fastidious character, and the excessive prudence of the composer. 

One of the clauses provides for the case of war. Yes, Meyerbeer 
even carries his forethought thus far. The clause stipulates—that 
in the event of France being engaged in a war before the first perfor- 
mance of “Le Prophéte,” the representation shall be put off, and the 
preparations immediately suspended, even if they should have proceed- 
ed so far as a general rehearsal. 
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Meyerbeer is not willing to launch his work in the midst of 
conflagration—France maul be at peace, to lend an attentive a 
many, the native land of the composer, awaits not less impatiently than 
France the appearance of this new opera. The dilettanti of Vienna and 
Berlin are as gree:ly for it as those of Paris. Thus it is asserted by some, 
that the above clause of the treaty is found of weight in the balance of 
European interests, and that Austria, under the advice of Prvissia, in ac- 
cepting the mediation of France, has above all things kept clear of war 
in order no longer to retard the first representation of lz Prophéte.— 





} Translated for the Altion trom the Courrier des Etats Unis. 





GRAND CONCERT OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC.—APOLLO ROOM. 


I R. AND MADAME LEaATI have the pleasure to inform their friends ar | the public of 

New York thet they intend giving a Grand Concert at the above Room «» Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 24th, on which Occasion they will have the honour of maki 1g their firs: .ppearance in 
America. PrincipaL PERFORMERS. . 


MADAME LEAT! MR. LEATI, 


MR. JUSEPH BURKE, MR. HOFFMAN 
Conpuctor—MR. TIMM. 
The Programme will comprise selections from the most . i Eugiish 
and tierman sampesere selections from the most celebrated Italian, Eugiish,French , 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had with Programmes at all the Music § Doors 
Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. . ye 6 te Beh ee ne ee r 


oct 21 





THE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY 


Vy ILL GIVE THEIR SECOND GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT at the Fe al 
Academ: , Brooklyn, on Saturday Ever , ob r2 : oF hi osnaal 4 = 
Progieeinente. ty Evening, October 21 J which oecasion a choice 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the Company will give their Concerts a: che Tabernacle 
oct 21 


DELAROCHE'S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 
S$ NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 


Broadway and Leouard street. Open from 9 A.M. wril lo P.M. Admission 25 cents. 
Season tickets 50 cents. oct 2I—tf 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 
At 598 Broadwny, late Banvard’s Panorama Hail. Scenes in the Guif—Arrivalo tf 
real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
Ue, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day and night.—Brilliant effect of the firin and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City anc jresentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
in any Dioramic exhibition-—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 50 cents —Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

Oct 14. 3m. *. 


WILSON’S ENTERTAINMENTS ON THE SONGS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Ts public are respectfully informed that Mr. Wilson, late of the Theatres Royal, Covent 
Garden, Drw ane, and English Opera House, is about to pay a visit to the United 
States, and wiil give a series of his entertainments on the Songs of Scotland, in New York, 
during the month of October, the particulars of which will be given in future advertisements. 
Mr. Wilson was the first vocalist who gave this species of entertainments, which combine 
anecdote and information connected with the songs and their authors; and during the last 
eight years, he has given them with great success in London. and the principal towns in 
England, Scotland, and [reland. Oct, 14—t f. 


HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 


ib compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
principle as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris, All the lessons will be 
given by Mr. HERZ, As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
in their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence’of Mr 
HERZ, No. 47 Warren street. 

The Academy will open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30. 


A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offering at exceedingly iow prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, oclected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
BMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their neweststyle of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept 3—1f 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
ERMS ofMembership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 


bscribers $10 per annum. 
New Wor > of interest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


























appear. 
The Reading-RNodmis sipPplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical] publications of the United States and Great Britain. 

Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember. : 

The Library is open from8 o'clock, A. M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o’clock A. M., till 10 P. M. ; ; ; ; 

Lists of the most important works ad ded to the Library will be published from time to time 


in this paper. 
By Coder of the Library Committee, PHILIP J. —s. 





MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Wit take a limited number of private pupils during the winter months. Forterms, &c 
apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. q Septisé 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 
Open frem 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 eo 
FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. 


O LET from the Ist of October, without board, good parlours and bed-rooms. Apply 
at 26 Barclay Street. Sept gtf 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ONS. and MADAME BERTEAU, No 43 Pierpoint Street, Brooklyn Heights, will, re- 
open their School on Monday, the Lith of September. _ 

This institution offers, besides the advantages to be found in the best schools in New York, 
that of delightful situation, with a spacious house and garden, yostecey healthy in all seasons, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of both the South and Fulton Ferries. The prospuctuses may be 
obtained on application by letter, post-paid. sept 23—1m 














PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument theg beve latel 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to ome an article y equal, 
not superior, to that ofany other maker, and ataslowa price. Guitars, avery superior article, 
of their own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and ofthe best materials—warranted correct, : 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC: 
CORDIONS, &e., &e, ’ 
Messrs. W H.’& S. havemade arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, and 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 





NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. Y 
NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and for the boat ingamtnotarers in the United States. ANDRE & Co. noe 
opened their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers in the United States in 
urope, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunit of in- 
struments of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The of 
Pianos from the factory — pane, comer oe = oare Bg A880) im- 
rted tothis country; Pianinos, s, i-Gr , and & 
Gabe any cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautifui tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications. 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 
Sept 16—3m 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
ETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, 2ne 
gop of Fulton Street, are emerge and have always on hand a aseort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 


Solar Lampe, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 





Suspendin, Lamps, and bronzed, 
Brecket, . do a do 
Sola? Ch deliers, de .% > 2, 8, 4 and 6 lights 
ar an oO oO 

Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

do Bracket do do do a 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and_.5 ligats, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra,do do do do 


China, Vases and Bohemian Giass \ ases, do 
all Lan! a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


ts. 
Lamp Wicks, Ehimne 8 and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades a “ange assortment of new patterns and styles, 
erm, Whale and ieee, of the best quality, 





ng Fluid. my S—6 mos 


Pp 
Superior Camphene and Bur 





; 
' 
: 
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THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
GEPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTENS HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved op 


| Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic deecrip- 
oe ees tia ofthe Seabee } com ADAMS. With an engraved Key designating the 
Portraits of the Members present. Piste 30 by - Ly: printed ou fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs 
Fy i 5. t pu 3 
69; 0 few copice on India Paper $5 SOUN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to en part 
United States. Sept l m 











TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


aration strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 

ype oe virtues and oes its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medica! men, who most generally sanction its use among their oper In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restorin, the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it bas given great satisfaction, as 
having in « short period allayed all the i 4 tory sy ” it has in numerous cases 
gucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 


Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 


of great ulllily. " 
é pared wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
a mah ; * No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5€1 Broadway. 1%3 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reéece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baitimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
Biates. June Sit 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


0 BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
T valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freeivid, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a nigh state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, 
eapacious barns, stables, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. The farm-yard enclosed and ar 

on the most approved Enplish plan. Lime kiln, and al} requisite pre. a plenti- 
fal supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the ls- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
d, E.sq., Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. ’ July 15 Sm 





GAS FIXTURES. 


ST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 


which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, qualiiy compared, 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca iland inspect them. 

N.B—SILVER WARE in ail its branches. Also, their usual eupply_of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
trons, Forks ani poons, &c., plated on best German Silver. Shefiield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. Xc. 

Also some ecniire new patterua of Bronzed Uat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20-6 m 3. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit. 
ted by the learned and scientific, that Uie mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
io fa fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
forms —Namygy | owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
pro 3. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been Rihy and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an paporuas im'Z ovement 
‘over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
sie = most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It is ex- 
in 
r 





+ construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
othe lostramente. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
wer, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the stronvest adult, at the plea 
the o . The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
8 
if 


bin ox res) entirely harmless. 
OORKEADS MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosirivE AND PERMANENT suc- 
cEss 


all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Frilepey, Dye 
Palpitation of the Heart, S 1 and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
Nervous Tremors, ral Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 

, and lervous Diseases. As a preventive for A plexy, the Machine is confidentl 

and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea: 
ness Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully saccessful- 
Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all y appli J 4 
fm neat black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland simpie 
its use and application in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
person of compery in ce can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 

ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 
Ph: Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should sess one of these 
beau! instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nemerous diseases in which or- 
medical treatment is of elem oval. < 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu ower. They can be 
readily and a to any part of the United States, Canada, British frovinces and West 
adies, and each inetrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 122 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, wil! be promptly and care. 
ally fulfilled, fan 15 
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THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, Geaeral Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the ~ remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of-this most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to iasanity, madness and 
death, the most Skiuful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
t of all discoveries was made by Dr. 8. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
me it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
ired a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
e, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hund reds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
8, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 
We quote the me used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have suffered beyond my power of description, but now I ieore in being fully re- 
to health and happiness.” Another says, “I thank God that I feell ama well man. I 
also feel itmy duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted nay 
relief” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “langu s entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in {ts worst furms; and my morning and evening ob- 
i, and thanksgiving continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted but to 
make me w . 
Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
y years, and has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had fuiled) by 
usé ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. wn, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, whois one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of my which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound ing entirely freed from that worst of all diseases, 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. les H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt)he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this By for State of Onio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Lay ay ed of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
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its for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
x his has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 
6. 


we pened Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won- 
ne. 


derful med! 
wiht, the follo remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Eaq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Scotland, Germany France, cmneahing the mosteminent physicians, and expending for 
niedicine, \— cage — oo 4. pth vee — wey ey with his - to this 
in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by usin 
Pg a zany 3 pons 
Ihave — over three thousand dollars fur medicine and medical attendance. T was ad- 
vised to take a tour to Europe with him, which I did. [first visited England, I consulted the 
most eminent physicians there in respect to his cas-; Uiey examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. I remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
oost me abouttwo hundred and fifty dollars, pockete1 by the pliysicians, and the mosi that I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, anc itively incurable. 1 accord- 
iogiy 6 Eagan’, travelled through Scouiand, Germany, and France. and returned home in 
month of November last, with my son as farfrom being cured as whenTleft. Isaw your 
vertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hurt’s Vegetable Extract, 
your statements and certiticates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
, and I can assure youl am not sorry T did so, as by the nse of Hart’s Vezetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health." His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of lite, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now a of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 
Now, str, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
, and asf here eaclose you one hundred dollars, 1 have no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite a differentthing. The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
amount as interest onthe debtinadvance. Yours, very respectfillly, 
ant [Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 
He TIME Is Not FAR Distant When thousands who are now tremblingunder the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanent 
reliefand be restored to new life, by using this celebrated todicine. . “a 


Over one thousand Certificates red i i —_ 
duced by the use of Dr. i Weneubte — a in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 


€#" Preparedby S. HART, M.D., New York. 





Price, one package...’ .., 
ieee. sedate tseeseseressssasssessanssensessesenes woe eee 83 00 
Do eight packages... ...; 560 6856 odgewt 


¢@” Itis carefully packed up int : t nit 
T Mexico, and West a —" transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United 
This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the W i] Fr Fariety. Driv 
C T d Family Modicine Sinec . Vholesale and Retail Fuucy, Variety, Trim 


THOMAS AND MILES, 

20 Lanadas, Mexico, ani West Indies—to w OE 
be addressed, post paid— - to whom all communications must 
A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, Agents for New York 

Doctor D. Jaynes, No. & South Third-street, do for Philadephia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, @o er Mestotn ‘P 
J. Wright & Co, 151 Chartres-street, i 4 y 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do fur Louisville. 
Henry Blaksley & Co., cornerof Third and Chestnut-sts. do for S* te me 
And for sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout tle United States, Oct. 7 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
[yasoractuaews WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sacle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Giliott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, en injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name o1 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby ceutioned egainst purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a 3 waraed that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov 6& 


BANX OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(p*r= on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 








RICHARD BELL, ? 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. BE. RANS 


7 Posi’s Buildings, Hanover S treet. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the Branches of the Bank of Britis North America in the Canadas, New Brunewick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June Stf 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhili, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald ¥red. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Eq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Ww. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after Uie payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums psid, 

‘Tae acceptance of Navy, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 

urate premium. 

Age admitted on the pater when issued (ifdesired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stair p duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, aot, M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Bazq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........ss.sceseseeeeeeseeeeessee+Hon. Willis Hall. 
SOlICiLO‘.......cccceceveccecccecseceverssecesessss Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug % Agent for the United States 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 7l WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank For THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree- 


e ters m 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

NEW YORK. 

C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8. Howland, 
John 8. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout. 
( 





Bir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Eaq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 








George Barcluy, H Fanning C. Tucker. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C, Biddle, ' Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, | Wiliam Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, hr Samue! Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Frank!in Dexter, | FE. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


MepicaL EXAMINERS aT New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hoeack, and 5. &. 


Keene, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent, 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectue—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of oe &c., cam be obtained at 71 Wall street, rc 

al . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mali, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 
Tus Company, established oy Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securt- 


ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annua! income being upwards of £35,000, or in American currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to 
us of the Participating Clase, from the ae Gey were effected, as shown in the Lee 


; 6 years—added $600. 
4 yeare—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 





For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 








Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits, profite, 
3 1 02 1 69 1 82 2% 
Pz 1 04 lll 1 87 210 
25 107 115 192 215 
26 110 117 197 2 








five years, where the inslirance is for Life, and Polici 
Every information will be afforded and pr soante 


jan8 tf 


The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 


p may be obtained o epercatica to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States, 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auUGuUST, 1847. 
BEAL “ CAPITAL. £50,000, 
ent, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brond it; i urton 
Physicians, G.0- Reilly and W.G. Dickinson. et SoCHors, Barton & Sadieir 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent ee the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annnitics 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Com ne bye gS Pen alnvecsaans + byt oe in . Province at a rate of com- 
ond that w Y 
Pil deduction of cost + y ch can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 








; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent paymeat or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
: ae or defe oo ny A any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 








pany as of y importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Com d facilitat heal! 
risks, as well as . peampte settlement of claims. ” + e ~~ 
rances can ‘ected WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Com ; 
the premiums may be paid in half —) or quarterly instalments; and the #aLF cues ore. 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for oue half of the firat sEVEN 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











Age. With | Without | Half Credit. e. With Without | HalfC 
Profits | Profit, | ....scc.. | S° | protts. | ‘Protas | nue Credit 

15 1131 26 5 | ncccccccocce 40 3 62 214 8 
20 1174 1912 | wccccccccees 45 $171 $340 8 74 
25 229 147 1176 bat] 4131 S171 414 
30 298 2 02 22 6 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 7 10 10 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participati tion and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, t 

found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at resent afferin to ensure tn 


Canada, while the assured with participation w. 
rf B, h ofthe Company'sbuvinens il share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
ables o! , Prospectusee, Forms of Application, and any farther 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the focal agents. . aE 9 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford....sescecccersseseceeee William Muithead.....ccccccccersscccssonsececencesscce 
CObOUrg...ccecseceerecseeesseess JAMO Cameron..... 00060 s00besSeeiceveores 
COMWOTNG....ceceeccereseees.-ceee Robert M. BOUCHEL.....0.csccerseccsccscceececce 
DUNES... .ccceecccsscccseceee sescccssccsescovsscecessecee De. James tLamilton.. 


London... seve» George Seott...000/2572 Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 


Z 















Montreal. ++eeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.....c.scccecece 
aris... +++ David Buchan.........++ b.0 0S BGO Keeseeecce eocceccoccce 
Port Sarnia. + Malcolm Cameron....... SOS bo saos cocccevescccccesoecccces 
mebEC...0.6 eo Welchand Davies.....ccccecssesesecees Soecvecee 
St. Catherines Lachlen Bell.......+.. Ce ecvercccccecs bpertes oneesecococce 
oronto.... +» Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick. .......ce08 
Woodstock. .soreee +++» William Lapenoticre.... Dr. Samuc! J. Stratford......... 
By order cf the PavAs M STMONS, 8 
I 1 NS, Secretary, 
dec 18 Hawtiton 


October 2| 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs_ 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York aad Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lana 
and receive Mails and Passeagers. 
Captains. 

America, ...ccsccccesccceseceseseC. A. E. Judkins | Hibernia............ 
Eurcpt...cccces secseeeee &. G. Lott | Britannia.......... 
oe Na eovvsvarass sed Ryrie ) «ma ceccede 
FANUDB...scerscccccsserseseessceses WW. DOU am eeserececccscces WW rison 

Acadia, J. Stone, les 


Th ese veesels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 
port side. 


Captains. From 
















seeeee-N. Shannon 
-J. 0, 


Europa.. New York Wednesday, Se 
Acadia 6 Boston, Wednesday, Oct z 2. 
Ameri “ New York, Wednesday, Oct. LLth, 
Cambri e Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 18th. 
Britanni , re New York, Wednesday, Oct, 25th! 
Niagara....... n “ Boston, Wednesday Nov. 1st. ° 


Hibernia....... & New York, Wednesday, Nov. 8 
Europa...-++++« 


eersece “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th. 
Passage money $120. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letiers and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passaye, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 38 Broadway, 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 er Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 









































arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
hi Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
K July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21...,Apr™ 
o EBeo ool]... old) 2005 3% eoe0 
5 .-16., 
26 
Ashburton.. 
West Point... 
Yorkshire... 
Liverpool. 
Siddons, .... seeeee G Tree BERS oes a 
Columbia ........... Cropper......Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 
Patrick Henry..... or DPOIBRO.-coseceseces Geoces doe Gosocccce Oo 
Waterioo..... ooccces MUOR. ccccccccccccs AT. ccvcecekbec Wrccccces B 
New YorR..coccssese Bryer. .seeeseeeeees 16 boone TS ++e-Mar 1,...Julyl 
Queen of the W..... Hailett.....-ceeeeee 2hevees evedbocece poesanees Mecceseee 
Sheridan.....s.ssseve Cornish....sccssees Wrcccoese WB... eeon ell. .seeee I 
Montezuma... .. Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1 elBeccecees 16 
Henry Clay....-.s+-- NY@...csccvscescese C.rccccee five 5 eererrs { Cerereees | 
| Richard Alsop........ Smith....... soccce Bleccecces LS ccccecs nee Mvescscces Bcceccee 21 
| Cambridge......++++ Peabedy...+.++0+- lr eeeeeeeIBreeeeees i} Dee 1....Apr 1....Aug I 
| Constitution ....0646+Brittum...ccereeees Sleceeeeee2heceeeeee Bl] . coeresces Srecccese @ 
Garrick.....s.0. ccoce EAUMecocccses occce Mccctceced bes +26 ecccccollaccooccell 
Oxford..ssesss VEO: Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 BWeccecoree 1B. .rccces 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
| perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfurt and 
| convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of calling will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool..........0..++++-Bl00 
“ “ 





to New York.......-.00+. eee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella, Cam- 
ridge and New York J0ODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents fer ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Lavespost, Hottinguer and Constitution. 


HULL & MINTURN N. Y., 
jal 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


= line of packets will h fter be posed of the following ships, which will sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing ogee | from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portamoath 
on the Ist and lth of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Oye from New Days of Sailing frou 
York. London. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. %| June 23, Oct. 23, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “A, , “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, 5 








Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 28, 2, 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey . , © 24 “ 24) Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2, * 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “ “em “~“ & Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8/ “% 2, “ 2, 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “24, “ 4, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and coon tg Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 


t by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to ah St SOS Seas JOHN. GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


QECoND LINK.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the lat of each month, as follows:— 


New York. Havre. 
8ST. DENIS, Ist January.....+.+++++ ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master, Ist May.......sseeeeees 4 16th June 
ist September.......... ¢ 16th Oc ° 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February........-+. ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Lat JUNC... s.ceceeeeeeee 4 16th July, 
lst October.......-..+ . 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let March.......-.++. ++» ( 16th April, 
Conn, master. $s JULY scccccccccvocces ifth Angus 
lst November......... . €16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April........c..2002. ¢ 16th May, 
Fuack, master. 1st AUZUBL......eeeee. ium September, 
lst December.......-.. (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first clase, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will beterwarded free from oor expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & 


NCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 
TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE ee bat gpd Legg ak FOR pocuEstE®. by my 
weather tt at indsor Ba: shawa, Darlington , Bon ea oO 
and ey every Tuesday. Thursday, al Saturday os : at Eleven o'clock, and 
evil leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Menday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Toronto, June 1D. i842. July 2—5 mos 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
Generul Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the firat Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President efthe United States. 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term of service expires 
on the last day of December next. 
A Representative in the 3ist Sapqzere of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d,4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. 
Also,a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of said city. ; 
Also, a Representative in the said Congreas, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
ofthe 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. 
And alzo, a Representative in the said Congress, forthe Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 11th, 12th, L5th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 
Sixteen Members ofthe Assembly. 
A Connty Treasurer: 
or re ister in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the last day of Decem- 
Tr, 
A ay in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the firat day of 
January, 1849, 
e And altecorder, in the place of John 5 feet, whose term shall also commence on the satd 
ay. ours, respectfully 
’ ae ee ee CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1048. | 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of tue Secretary of State and the requireme 
ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. JOUN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff 


‘ eek un} 

9" All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once in each w : 
til the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, 0 that they Said _ 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed fur payment. See Revised Statue, ’ P- 
6, Title3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 











ee 
TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.— Albany, August 21, 1842.—To tho 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Official information jer been ro 
ceiveil this day, that on the 19th of April, 1848, the House of es © Voagress 
of the Uni tates, passed a Resolution in the words following, . 

Resolved, That David 8. Jackson is Nor entitled to his seat as a Regrecantative irra » 
os Dr ongressional District of the State of New York”—thereby creating @ vacancy ad 
sai istrict. 

Notice is therefore hereb ven that a Representative in the 30th Congress of the United 
States, for the Sixth Congreteloeal District of this State, composed Lhd: Roe Jag! ~ 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, isto be —— 10 aay oth thew oe RN > 

a ry, ng 
general election to be held on the Tuseday eucsoero HER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


———— - 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 224, 184%. 
The above is published pursuant to the notices of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sherift. 


tw i > the County. will publish the above once in each week 
until np mn! aged tts ony Ss bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. 1. Chep. 
6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING | 





One square of ten lines, ONE INBETUON. ceecesecenececeenncsccnce $1 00 
One « “ two insertionS...cccccccccccescesccccce 1 50 
One “ “ « three Ms 600 sbebibamsensteletee4 nee 
“ “ “ ORE Bann nc vce ccnsnncacscenascccsee 8 90 
“ “ “ © * TRIOS BURT. . on acapaceacennsvscceesca © OF 
“ “ ‘0 six MONthS.....0.cccccceccccccevecccce 12 50 
“ “ “ we Pe ee ceceee 20 00 





aE = 


‘W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








